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Ye With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 


LY is sent out gratuitously a beautiful 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several attractive engravings and in- 


teresting reading matter. 

issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT wil] be 


THE MILL RIVER TRAGEDY. 

NEW late events have more profoundly 
I affected the public mind than the ca- 
tastrophe in the Mill River Valley, in Mas- 
sachusetts; and one of its results will be 
a permanent distrust among the people in 
many similar valleys, over which, high up 
among the hills, the possibility of a similar 
disaster forever impends. Even the reser- 
which burst on the Mill River is not 
the highest or the largest in that valley 
Five or six miles above it, in the town of 


Voll 


Goshen, there is an enormous reservoir, the 
dam ef which is higher than Mount Hol- 
yoke, which is visible in the Cennecticut 
Valley far below. Should this dam break 
when the reservoir is full, the fell of the 
water down a valley so sieep in the upper 
part as to be almost a precipice would pro- 
incalculable We hear from 
Williamsburg, indeed, that the valley itself 
is ruined by the flood, the mass of sand, 


duce ravage. 


gravel, and débris having entirely buried 
the fertile soil over vast tracts of country. 
When this actual destruction is considered, 
the extent of the recent misfortune may be 
more truly estimated. It and 
horrible death only, nor the loss of property 
and material, but the ruin of the region, the 
final desolation of the country, as of fertile 
fields obliterated by a huge land-slide, which 
is so pitiful. 

The first and universal reflection is that 
this disaster was in no sense what is called 


is not swift 


“a visitation of God,” ex ept as every event, 
The reason 
is evident, and it is simply that the wall 
which stayed the wate 


enough. Somebody is to blame. 


good or bad, may be so called. 


was not strong 
There has 
been either a carelessness of building or of 
inspection, which is directly responsible for 
the awful result, and therefore the guilt must 
be bronght home to the companies, to the 
A dam, if 
sufliciently strong, can be weakened only by 
natural or artificial means, and beth are cog- 
nizable by proper inspection; while, if not 
sufliciently strong, the engineers and the 
contractors are responsible. The Legisla 
ture of Massachusetts, which is fortunately 
in session, has taken the matter in hand, and 
a coroner’s jury of the neighborhood, care- 
fully composed of six intelligent and thor- 
oughly competent persons, has been sum- 


contractors, or to the inspectors. 


moned, and will spare no pains to search out 
the facts and expose the guilty authors of 
the tragedy. 

Sympathy and generous aid for the suffer- 
ers have been universal. The circumstances 
of the disaster were such as appealed to ev- 
ery heart, and contributions bave poured in 
from all sides. It will have unquestionably 
other and most beneticial effects in securing 
beyond doubt all dais that are now build- 
ing, and in causing the most rigid inspection 
of those that are already standing. In cer- 
tain parts of hilly New Eugland, as we have 
said, all the valleys have reservoirs of this 
kind for the use of the mills that are scat- 


tered through that country, and we presume | 


that since the fatal Saturday in the Mill 
River Valley there has been a thorough in- 
It is for the Legislature to de- 
cide how large such reservoirs may proper- 
ly be, and whether, with due regard to the 
public safety, they can be left wholly to 
private supervision. 


quisition. 


There is another moral 
which has been well and eloqnently urged 
by the daily press, and that is the sure con- 
sequences of the American habit of shiftless- 
ness, of running for luck, of trusting that 
the bridge will stand for this train—of, in 
fact, the devil take the hindmost. But ail 
such disasters bring the utmost discredit 
upon our favorite American principle of 


private self-reliance. If this is the way 


private interest and care provide for the 
public welfare, the friends of paternal gov- 
in any 


ernmeuts will not be haste to relin- 
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quish their preference. If practice under 
our principles results in less respect for hu 
man life, the principles themselves will be 
discarded. 


DECORATION-DAY. 

Tne observance of Decoration-day will 
this year be peculiarly marked by tender 
mention of the soldiers in gray. There has 
never been any tone of asperity or hostili- 
ty in the memorial addresses, but affection 
and reverence were naturally given to those 
whose cause was also ours. The inclusion 
of the dead of the lost cause in the 
services of the day will be one of those lit- 
tle but powerful bonds that draw the whole 
country together for its healing. It was the 
forecast of this sentiment which led Mr. Sum- 
NER to move the erasure of the names of do- 
mestic battles from the flags of the regular 
army; and he did so, it will be remembered, 
This fact will 
not be forgotten in the earnest addresses 
which this beautiful day always calls forth. 
But none of the orators will express this feel- 
ing of friendly union in respect for the mem- 


pious 


in the second year of the war. 


| ory of the dead of the war more eloquently 


than a soldier of the other side, Major THom- 
AS G. JONES, who said on the late Confed- 
erate Decoration-day in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: 

“And while we ponder thus the mind carries us 
Northward, where the tombs—not of our dead 
whiter than the sands of the sea and more numerous 
than the stars in the heavens. In them lie men of the 
same race as ourselyes—who spoke the same language 
and worshiped the same God. Fond mothers sent 
them to battle, and tender tears and agonizing prayers 
watched their pathway. They followed a flag that 
was as dear to them as was to us the ‘ star-crossed ban- 
ner that has long since taken its flight to greet the war- 
rior’s soul ;’ and he that worthily speaks for the dead 
or living must say that no feeling of hate to the North- 
ern dead, or those who mourn them, pervades this 
Memorial Day! One touch of pity makes the whole 
world kin. From scenes like this, where the warring 
sections mourn their dead, let the statesman draw in- 
spiration to guide the living.” 


are 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

Tue Committee on Ways and Means, in 
its report upon the SANBORN contracts, de- 
nounced “severely” the carelessness of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his immediate 
assistants, but exonerated them from the 
charge of corruption, and confessed that it 
could not precisely determine where the re- 
spovsibility of those iniquities lay. This 
was the chief committee of a Republican 
House speaking of the Republican head ot 
the Treasury, and saying that he was culpa- 
bly careless in the discharge of his duties. 
It did not occur to us that a gentleman so 
censured could consent to remain in his posi- 
tion, and we assumed that he would retire. 
Yet the 


evident 


But the assumption was incorrect. 
intention of the 
enough. It was to spare the feelings both 
of the Secretary and of the President by a 
course which, without formally voting a want 


committee was 


of confidence, would have fully expressed 
that want, and procured the resignation. 
What effect, indeed, a direct vote of the kind 
The Sec- 


retary is amenable to the House only by im- 


would have remains to be seen. 


peachment, and a vote of want of confidence 
is merely an expression of opinion when it 
is adopted by a House which has passed the 
appropriation bills. The force of such a vote 
in Parliament is that it is an implied threat 
to close the purse. In this country if the 
President should decline to take any notice 
of a vote of censure, the position of the House 
might be a little absurd. 

Both the President the Secretary 
must, however, be aware that the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
been approved by the country, and, what- 
ever Congress may do, that the most intelli 


and 


gent public opinion has passed a vote of 
want of confidence against the present man- 
agement of the Treasury. The reported re- 
mark of the President, that he would not re- 
move the Secretary while he was under tire, 
we take to be a pleasant fiction, unless the 
word “unjustly” has dropped out of the 
If he thinks the Secretary has been 
unjustly condemned by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and by the press—that is 
to say, if the President thinks that the Sec- 
retary has not been careless, but, on the con- 
trary, scrupulously careful 
him to be unjustly under fire, and properly 
refuses to remove him. But in that 
the President’s theory of official carefulness 
would be an interesting study. Fidelity to 
his friends is one of the good qualities of 
the President. The harder the storm, the 
closer he clings. His personality, so to 


story. 


then he believes 


case 


speak, is like JACKSON’S, very strongly 
marked. And in both instances its conse- 


quences are neither unamiable nor unhand- 
some. That it sometimes perplexes his ofti- 
cial rejations is true. That in a high sense 
the President should be no respecter of per- 
is evident. That if he permits per 
sonal regard to control his official duty he 
is culpable, is not to be denied. 
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But if the | 
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reader will couple this chivalric feeling of 
fidelity with the kind of personal relation 
that necessarily exists between a President 
and a member of his cabinet, he will see 
that it is not wholly easy, however neces 
sary and right, that the President should 
demand a resignation. 

But if the House should formally censure 
the Secretary—as it will if it adopts the re- 
port upon the SANBORN contracts—even if it 
should not vote a want of confidence, the 
President will undoubtedly ask the Secre- 
tary’s Whatever his private 
and personal regard for the man may be, he 
could not help seeing that such an officer, 


resignation, 


censured by Congress and the country, brings 
his administration into contempt. The most 
prominent those of the 
Treasury finance, 
currency, trade ; 


questions are now 
questions of economy, 
and the country naturally 
expects a master of such subjects at the head 
of the Treasury, as in a time of serious for- 
eign complications it would expect to see in 
the State Department not a man who had 
shown great diplomatic incapacity and pro- 
found ignorauce of international law, but a 
trained and able Secretary. We wish for 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s sake that he 
had retired,as we had expected, upon the 
presentation of the report. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 

THE House Committee on the Civil Service 
has recommended the continued appropria- 
tion of twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
Civil Service Commission, nor will any sen- 
sible man think it too large a sum for so 
great an experiment. The report of the 
Chief Examiner, E. 0. Graves, Esq., to the 
Commission gives an admirable summary of 
the details and the results of the year, show- 
ing the intelligent method in which the rules 
have been put in operation, and, with the 
report of 
some of the common but wild and ignorant 
the reform. He 
praises in what we believe to be deserved 
terms the Department Boards of Examiners 
for their fidelity and discretion, and he as- 
serts that the testimony in favor of the com- 


the Commission itself, answers 


objections urged againet 


petitive system and of extending its opera- 
tion is almost unanimous, It 
better men for the service than the old sys- 


has secured 


tem of influence, and has, therefore, proved 
that capacity can be tested by the examina- 
tion and by probation. Mr. GRAVES hopes 
earnestly that the area of the reform may 
be extended—a hope in which we most ear- 
And if withix the sphere of 
the examinations the 


nestly join. 
same results are an- 
nually reached, the argument for the reform 
will be immense ly strengthened. 

Mr. GRAVES says: 


“The compl 


1 p tes iccess Of the rr torm in its applic i- 
tion to the minor positions in the public service has 
been hindered by t lack of sufficient provisions for 
the application and proper trial of the system. The 
whole burden of the practical enforcement of the rules 
has fallen upon department officers engrossed with 
other duties, unprovided with proper assistance, and 
working without the hope of reward, but with the 
certainty of unfriendly criticism. Some of the boards 
have no clerical assistance, nor any sufficient conven- 
iences for conducting examinations. In one depart- 
ment every set of examination papers has been copied 
by some member of the board. Considering these 
drawbacks, the success of the measure has been very 
gratifying. Still it is less complete than it would have 


been had proper a 
out the 


gencies been provided for carrying 


methods prescribed by the rules. There is a 


disposition to decide the fate of civil service reform 
according to the degree of success with which it has 


thus far met. The friends of reform have nothing to 


fear from the application of this test; but it must not 
be forgotten that the measure has not yet been so ap- 
plied as to secure all the good results of which it is 
capable. The sphere of its application has been small, 


and the agencies to which it has been intrusted inad- 






equate. The true test to apply to it is to cor 
resulta not with the imaginary a theoret- 
ically perfect system, but with the actual notorious 
results of the system which it 
supplanted. 


npare its 


results of 


has to some extent 


Judged by this standard, even the inad- 


equate trial which has been accorded to it has demon- 
strated ite great advantages. The time has come when 
it should be treated by all branches of the government 
with the liberality and consideration due to a great 


and needed reform, to which the people of this coun- 
try are committed by the formal declarations of both 
of their great political parties, and which has enlisted 
the sympathies of all earnest and intelligent men who 


desire to correct the abuses of the public service duc 


to vicious methods of appointment.” 


If the President felt this as strongly as 
the Chief Examiner and other friends of re- 
form, “all branches of the government,” in 
the executive department at 


be of one purpose. 


least, would 

Mr. GRAVES means, of 
jut has the President yet 
shown to Congress his inflexible resolution 


course, Congress. 


that the service shall be reformed upon the 
principles and in the manner that he has 
formally approved? Did he not in his an- 
nual Message distinctly state that to have 
any rules effective, they must have the ac- 
quiescence of Congress? This was followed 
by a request that rules might be devised 
which could be maintained. 
have 


This seems to 
whole 
and why should Con- 
gress hasten to take the mass of the offices 


reference of the 
subject to Congress; 


us to been a 


‘out of politics” when it sees the President 
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appointing Mr. Simmons to the Boston Co] 
lectorship ? 
Meanwhile the friends of a reform which 


is sure to be constantly agitated, and to 


which the Commission and the Chief Exam- 
iner are so since rely devoted, will be glad 
to read the testimony of Joun Brigur in 


a 
late letter to Mr. DoRMAN B. Eaton, 

“ The working of our civil service has met with gen- 
eral approval, and, after the experience of some years 
it would be now impossible to go back to the old sys. 


tem. The present plan is one which is felt to be more 
just to all classes, and it is calculated to supply more 
capable men for the various departments of the pub ( 
service. You are doubtless aware that appointments 


with us are to a large extent of 
ter. 


& permanent charac- 
No changes in persons employed in government 
offices, in the customs, excise, post-offices, and t i 
graph departments, take place on a change of gover 
ment, and thus we avoid a vast source of disturbance 
and corruption, which would be opened if the contrar 

plan were adopted. 


In these days, when so much is 
done by the governments, and when 80 many persons 
are employed by them, it seems absolutely necessary 
to take precautions against the selection of incom- 
petent men, and against the corruption which under 
the purest adininistrations is always a menacing eyijl, 
Your proposed reform is a great undertaking. I hope 
the good sense of your people will enable you to 
plete it. All the friends of your country in other na 
tions will congratulate you on your success.” 


THE END OF MOIETIES. 

THE House of Representatives has unani- 
mously passed the bill abolishing moieties, 
after stringently amending it, as we had 
hoped it would, by forbidding the seizure 
of books and papers, and prohibiting every 
customs officer to share any forfeits except 
This result 
shows the value of a sound publie agitation. 
The merchants of New York and Boston took 
up this matter with the most intelligent 
zeal, and the powerful representations made 
to the committee by Mr. Scuvutrz and the 
other gentlemen from New York, with those 
of the Boston delegation, have had the most 
obvious and decided effect. Mr. Beck, of 
Keutucky, spoiled a vehement spe ech favor- 


in cases of actual smuggling. 


ing the bill by his personal aspersions upon 
Senator CONKLING, of New York. When the 
bill reaches the Senate we presume that Mr. 
Beck will learn with how little reason he 
virtually charged Mr. CONKLING with aiding 
and abetting JAYNE the spy system. 
The Mr. DopGre, which was 
read by Mr. Kasson, of lowa, in reply to Mr. 
BEck’s attack, showed that Mr. DopGr did 
not think that Senator CONKLING had any 
professional connection with the case, and 


and 
testimony of 


that he believed him to have been present 
upon the occasion mentioned in the evidence 
It cer- 
tainly was not necessary for Mr. BEck’s pur- 


by chance and upon other business. 


pose to make such a charge, and it gave to 
his speech atone of partisan rancor which 
greatly injured its effect. 

The bill the Senate. That 
body is of course aware that this moiety 
it, with the San- 
BORN coutracts, are the sources from which 
the Democratic party hope to draw force 
enough to annoy, if not defeat, the Republic- 
The repeal of the law is, therefore, not 
only right in principle and sound policy, but 
it is also dictated by party expediency. Mr. 
DAWES reminded the House that two years 
ago he had introduced a bill re gulating the 
whole subject of fines and penalties, but the 
The Senate 

The coun- 
try is awake, thoroughly awake, upon this 
subject, and it has a disposition to believe 
that the Senate has a bad habit of stopping 
the way of wise reforms. Just principle is 
the truest policy. Senator BoUTWELL, when 
Secretary of the Treasury, protested against 
the moiety system. He knew its perils and 
The whole world knows them now, 
and the country, certainly all but the polit- 
ical jobbers, confidently expects prompt and 
action from the Senate. The 
which has been made that the 
moiety system is necessary to the effective 
working of the Custom-house as a political 
machine, if it were trne, is the very reason 
for its overthrow. It is Cus 
tom-house has been so long diverted from 


now goes to 


and the abuses unde 


law 


als. 


Senate had allowed it to sleep. 


must not allow this one to sleep. 


abuses. 


favorable 
statement 


because the 


its legitimate purpose that such schemes as 
And it 
is the political perversion of the civil sery 


the moiety bill are made into laws. 


ice from its proper function which occasions 
half of the abuses with which the country is 
indignant. 

The unanimity of the repeal is most cred 
itable to the House. Indeed, such was the 
force of the volume of opinion during the 
brief debate, that General BUTLER reminded 
Mr. Dawrs that he had himself the 
first to introduce into this Congress a bill 
forbidding revenue officers to share in fines 
and forfeitures. Those who hoped to throw 
discredit upon the majority by representing 
General BUTLER as the leader of the House 
are put to shame by the repeal of the “ salary 
grab” and of the moieties. With the excep- 
tion of the inflation sentiment of the House, 
its current of opinion has generally been 
against the general ; and a House which, be- 
sides the two repeals that we have mention- 
declined to make the Centennial ap- 


been 


ed, ha 
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s intry upon this continent, its | to the greatest inget uy t ] ‘ ‘ 
\ s populatic 4 6 enterprise advertisers to veil their purp ] t 
and 1 ersalit ot th suffrage will of magazines kno lrow skill t! ] t 
“ta urge IslO und the wisdom may be introduced into the 1 Ar 
of statesmanship m the subject is rather articles, and a pathet love ! ' 
t stand than to yield. The circum to advertise a medi e or a cl Dy 
stances which preceded the war, and the re- | ENS, in one of] ery last papers of the © | ad 
of the contlict, have alienated the feel commercial Tra el ha ca rap t 
I . id crime, 
¥ of large poy i “ul sections from | the Mr. Barlow of Sanford « Vie the 
e national government, d the bond of eternal moralizer, who pops out upon eve It of : 
1 is 3 l kened when it is | occasion, and spo ill delight turning it 
tretched o ' t d thinly peopled re- | in The editor derstan A 
s! ke ‘ far West And while feeling who in the midst of the if V el 
itlo hand is invoked » keep tl esting sketch suddenly sees th " ler ! 
} Ce I db siana and Arkansas ment. ' 
is ( because of the ignoran¢ The press becomes more truly independ: \ I rashes 
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( I s no reason for giving a relation is reciprocal. Each helps the othe! "The , 
dred thousand people in New Mexico, | The most famous of journals, the London nie , 
» do t } k o lat ive, and who Times, reflects public sentiment rather tha \ . ‘ 
‘ not read or write, an equality with the leads it. And most successful newspaper 
State of N York in tl S ite of the in this country have reflected rather tl \ 
Luited Siates. That they are orderly and | led. Mr. Hatsteap cites the Zribun | ‘ 
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“Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbor-stained steel, 
Will they not hear?—what ho! you men, 


THE MILL RIVER CALAMITY. | 


Prorie often say, without quite believing it, 
that ** truth is stranger than fiction.” ‘I'wo great 
English novelists, whose im iginative powers rank 
among the highest, ‘* George Eliot” and CHARLES 
Reape, have each given masterly descriptions 
of a catastrophe like that which recently spread | 
devastation through a lovely vallev of Massachu 
setts, and each has been accused of exaggeration 
for the sake of a heightened effect. But in the 
awful calamity which has swept three villages 
ont of existence, the incidents considered most | 
improbable in fiction appear as dreadful realities. 

lo comprehend the extent of this great calam- 
ity the reader has only to turn to our double- 
page bird's-eye view of the region through which 
the devastating waters swept. The dam, whose | 
breaking away was the cause of the disaster, was 
situated on the east branch of the Mill River. in | 
the town limits of Williamsburg, and about four | 
miles above the village. It was built a little 
more than nine years ago, and was simply an 
earth-work thrown across the river. eighty feet 





| special attention to a leak at the very point where 


BY THE 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins, And hear 


you beasts, On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 


through at the base, sloping to forty feet at the | several children, and his father, sat down to 


| top, strengthened by a granite wall through the | breakfast. They were just finishing the meal 
centre, The area of the reservoir was one hun when a great noise was heard, and the old men 
dred and nine acres, and its depth about fifteen | who was standing at one of the eastern windo 


feet. It seems that serious doubts as to the | exclaimed, ‘‘For God's sake, Georar, look 
strength of the dam have b2en entertained ever | there!” About forty feet in length of the bet- 
since it was built. As first constructed, the tom of the reservoir on the east side, just bevond 
County Commissioners refused to accept it, and | the gate, was shooting down the stream. Cn 
on their recommendation it was materially NEY seems to have realized the s 
strengthened. gut those living below it have | emergency at once Without sto 
always felt uneasy in regard t its safety, and | sider the danger involved, he 
recently the gate-ke per has 


tuation and the 
pping fo con 
ran to the gate and 

) hope that this 
pressed his fears to his employers, once calling | might pe ssibly afford relief, and avert the threat 


veral times ex let on the water full head, iv 


ened calamity 


the break occurred Nothing, however. was rhis done, he paused an instant to inv stigate 
; done, ‘The examiners reported every thing ‘all | the condition of the wall where the break had 
right,” and the mill-owners were unwilling to g taken place. A glance showed him that the 
to any further expense in strengthening it wall must give way soon Running back to the 
Thus matters stood on the morning of Satur house, which stood beyond the reach of danger. 


day, May 16, when Grorce Cueney, the gate- | Curenery told his father he was going to the vil 
keeper, made his cnstomary survey of the dam. | lage to warn the people. Together they hurried 


Every thing seemed to be in good order, and he | to the barn, a few rods below, and while Cuese 
returned to the little cottage where he lived near | was throwing a bridle upon his horse his father 
the reser voir. The family, including his wife, | cut him a stick, I ping on I horse’s back 
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sought safety in flight Some reached the hill- 

des. while others were caught by the flood and 
borne away. The torrent tore up every tree and 
bush in its course, and as it rolled down the 


valley men who saw it likened the spec tacle to a 
low cloud of dense in the advance of a tor- 
nado. ‘Trees and drift-wood obscured the waters. 
SrpeLLMAN’S button factory did not stand a mo- 
It rose up on the crest of the waves, and 
A doz- 
en houses lined the valley, and the inmates were 
forgotten in the general alarm, The 
lapped them up. Entire families were destroyed 
a moment, 

From Williamsburg to Skinnersville the valley 
was « beautiful lawn, dotted with dwellings, and 
shaded by giant elms and maples. A few of the 
trees stood, but every house was demolished, ev- 
Fifty-three persons lost their 


dust 


nt. 
collapsed as though made of card board. 


rit 


waters 


il 


ery bush uprooted, 


lives in three minutes after CHENEY’s alarm was 
given. The silk-mill at Skinnersville, a wooden 
building three stories high, in which eighty per- 
ons were working, lay next in the track of the 
torrent. The superintendent hardly credited 

danger, and it was not 


Cureney’s story of the 


until the sound of the approaching water was 
heard, even above the noise of the spindles, that 
he ordered the employés to quit work, They 
barely had time to reach the high land. Three 


were overtaken by the rushing waters and drown- 
ed. One of these had started toward his dwell- 
ing, but reached the house only in time to perish 
his family. 

The next village overtaken by the flood was 
Havdenville, nearly half of whose inhabitants 
lived in cottages on the lowest land in the valley. 
At the head of the settlement stood the brass- 
works of Haypex, Gere, & Co. A wooden 
wing instantly swept away, but the main 


with 


was 
building resisted the pressure for some mo- 
A large tobacco factory, the extensive 
cotton-mills, and the gas-works speedily suc- 
cumbed. The flood kept on its way to Leeds, 
where the first of the Nonotuck Silk Company’s 
That is built so solidly that 
torrent shook it; but a button 
factory, cotton-mills, saw-mills, and dwelling- 
houses swept away. Even the cellars 
were obliterated, and the foundations leveled. 
The force of the flood was broken by the widen- 
ing of the valley below Leeds, and from that point 
to where Mill River empties into the Connecticut 
the only damage done was the flooding of fields 
and the destruction of bridges. The foreground 
of our bird’s-eve hows the flats below the 
last , strewn with the ruins of the devas- 
tated villages. 

In a little more than half an hour the flood had 
nt its force; but i 
three villages had been well-nigh destroyed, and 
about one hundred and fifty lives lost, while the 
damage to property is estimated at little less than 
two millions ef dollars. It were vain to attempt 
to describe the horrors of the disaster. Whole 
parents died in try- 
ing to save their children, children in trying to 


ments, 


mills is situated, 
the scarcely 


were 


view 


gorge 


n this brief space of time 


families were swept away ; 


save their parents, and there were some escapes 
that seem miraculous, 
for over half a mile, on the very crest of the tor 
rent, upon a mass of debris, and escaped by grasp- 
ing an overhanging branch. Others reached the 
higher grounds just in advance of the torrent ; 
half a minute more would have been too late. 
By this terrible calamity hundreds of poor 
people have lost their all, and are in need of im- 
ite Their ery 
not unheeded by those who are able to 
It must not be forgot- 


One man was swept down 


and substantial assistance. 
be 
contribute to their relief. 
ten that the disaster would have been tenfold 
more terrible but for the bravery of Cueney 
and Graves, who spread the alarm through the 
valley just in advance of the flood. We give 
their portraits on our first page. CHENEY was 
a soldier in the Twentieth Army Corps, and served 
with credit and honor through the whole war. 
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OR 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
AuUTUOR 


medi 
will 


OF 


“Sure Anoy!” 
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CHAPTER I. 
AMONG 


“THEY'RE a ler-lookin’ lot, yer honor, 
anyhow, thim chaps hangin’ about the wharf. 
It must be the thim out in it all day. 
Dries thim up like a stalk ov whate; an’, murther, 
it is hot!” 

‘* Do you think we've got all the traps, Larry?” 

‘«Tvery one ov thim, Sor, for I counted thim 
up twic d, an’ they’re all locked up in the land 
lord's the kay. sud : 
dirty-lookin’ spalpeen, that same landlord, Sor, 
an’ [ wouldn't stay in his place longer ‘an I could 
help.” 

**T won't stay in the city any longer than I 
can help, Larry, for I'm about sick of this do- 
nothing but get Only let 
me get the business settled, and we'll soon be off 


STRANGERS. 
yal 


sun, an’ 


an’ here’s he’s a 


store 


over miles of water, 


and get to work.” 
The speakers were Larry Carey, a quaint 
looking Irishman, with screwed-up face that 
might have belonged to a man of any age be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty; and Frank Adams, 
Englishman broad-shouldered Saxon fellow, 
six feet hich. strong as a giant, and, in spite of 
the heat, dressed in velveteen jacket, cord breech- 
and leather leggings, while his head was 
crowned by a natty brown wide-awake. ‘*-Yeo- 
man-farmer,” you said to yourself the moment 
saw him, aid, directly after, ‘‘ What d 


es, 


HARPER'S 


he do out of the shires, standing here in the hot 
sun, and looking over the waters of the wide 
Pacific ?” 

‘*Ye’re right, masther dear; though it’s an 
illigant place, an’ ye might spind money here as 
aisy as pour out wather. Bud they're such a 
mixed-up lot. There’s plinty ov respectable 
gintlemen, bud as for some ov thim as stands 
about wid the inds of their throwsis tucked into 
their boots, an’ a bit ov a billy-goat’s beard at 
the ind ov their chin—good-mornin’ to ye, be 
the same token, an’ ye may have the whole ov 
the sidewalk to yerselves.” 

‘*Good and bad every where, Larry,” said 
Adams, thoughtfully, for he was gazing across 
the beautiful bay at the bright blue waters, dotted 
with boats, and thinking it was wondrous fair. 

**Thin, save us! thim yaller-lookin’ 
Chinees, wid their pigtails, an’ their squinny 
eyes put in crooked, an’ looking for all the 
world as if they were descinded from the bastes 
ov the field. Why, yer honor, we had a breed 
ov pigs in our place at Ballyslanner wid such a 
Christian kind their own 
that they might have been first cousins by their 
mother’s side, pigtails an’ all. I'd get out ov 
the place, though, masther dear, for the manners 


there’s 


ov countenances OV 


ov some ov the natives isn’t illigant at all.” 

‘*What makes you say that?” said Adams, 
turning round sharply. 

**Oh, nothin’ much, masther dear; only whin 
ye left us to go on to the lodgin’-place, the 
Chishapake Hotel there, while you wint back 
to the staymer, two or three dirty-lookin’ rappa- 
rees, wid great wide flappin’ hats an’ long hair, 
comes pushin’ by me, an’ wan ov thim sez some- 
thin’ to the misthress, an’ the others ups and 
spakes to Miss Mary, an’ they was that freck- 
ened that they shrank back to me, an’ I thought 
there was goin’ to be a bit ov a wig-dustin’, for 


I 


I showed thim that same piece ov timber, an’ 
sez, sez I, ‘That's headache wood,’ I sez 
lin’,’ I sez, ‘an’ it grows on blackthorn bushes 
in the County Cork,’ I sez; an’ they looked at 
it, curus like, an’ thin they looked at me, an’ 
wan of thim spit about seven times; an’ by thin 
we'd reached the hotel, an’ the ladies wint in, 
an’ that’s all.” 

‘*'Thank you; you're a good fellow, Larry, 
said Adams, warmly; ‘‘and you're right 
won't stay long.” 

**T wouldn't be in too much of a hurry if I 
was you, stranger,” said a voice, toned with rath- 
er a drawl; and Frank Adams turned sharply 
round to confront a man of nearly his own height, 
as strongly built, but less exuberant of muscle : 
a firm, quiet-looking face he had, one that be 
trayed nothing, but there was a frank glance in 
his clear gray eyes; and, if he were a friend, the 
very kind of a man one would like to have for 
an ally in a time of trouble. ‘*I wouldn't 
in too much of a hurry if I was you, stran- 
ger,” he said; and he rolled a cigar a little fur- 
ther into one corner of his mouth, where, be- 
ing nearly smoked out, it began to singe the 
thick close beard with which his face was half 
covered. 

** Perhaps not,” said Adams, gruffly; ‘‘ but 
then, you see, | know my own affairs best.” 

** Now that’s where you're mistaken, stranger : 
you don’t. And that’s how it is you Britishers 
come to grief. You to this new 
country, thinking you know every thing and a 
bit more ; bring your own old ideas ; set to work 
on ’em without taking a bit of advice ; 
in six months, and then swear that the United 
States is one big wind-bag, and not worth a red 
cent,” 

‘* Well,” said Adams, more gruffly still, ‘‘ we 
do mind our own business.” 

** And set your backs up as soon as a stranger 
speaks to you.” 

** Yes,” said Adams, 
and prying.” 

** Jist wan word, yer honor,” whispered Larry, 
‘fan’ Ul rowl him over like a rabbit.” 

** Prying ?” said the other, in the same dry 
way, and apparently determined not to be offend 
ed; ‘“‘I’m not prying. There, 

sritisher, here's a bar close by; 


we 


be 


come over 


£O wrong 


‘if he is impertinent 


come along, 
smooth down 
your feathers, and come and have a drink.” 

“Thank you,” said Adams, ** I don’t drink in 
the middle of the day, nor yet with men I don't 
know.” 

**Good for your health, and bad for your 
manners, But don’t be pesky. Here, try a 
cigar.” 

Adams felt the hot blood rising in his cheeks, 
and was disposed to be angry; but the new- 
comer was so calm and imperturbable, as he held 
out a handful of good Havanas, that, in spite of 








himself, the young Englishman took one, and 
also accepted a light. 

**'That’s better,” said the other ; 
best quality in nicotine—it makes 
Fine place this, ain’t it?” 


** that is the 
men triends, 


aad | shell be very glad to get away,” said 
Adams, ..arrowly inspecting his companion. 

| **So shal! I,” said the other; ‘* but I don’t 

| mean to be in a hurry; and don’t you. Ah, 

| you’re taking stock of me, are you? You're 


wondering whether I'm real grit, or a loafer. I 
know all about you.” 

**Indeed!” said Adams, coloring in spite of 
himself, for the other had thoroughly divined his 
thoughts. 

** Yes, stranger; you came ashore from the 
Eagle this morning. You're a British farmer, 
you are, as failed at home, and have come out 
here to make a pile. 
seeds and that Irishman, and you're going 
take up land and farm. 
sng to do, : 

** Humph!” ejaculated the young man; “‘ per- 
haps, then, you can tell me my name ?” 
| **'To be sure I can—it’s Frank Adams!” 
The owner of the name started, and seemed 
half inclined to throw away the cigar, and with 
it the companionship of this stranger. 


You've brought tools and 
to 


go 


That’s what you'l e 


WEEKLY. 


**Don't be riled,” 
es My name’s Dawson—Caleb Dawson, State of 


Virginia.” 


| 


** Well, then, Mr. Dawson, I must be going; 
50 good day.” 

** All right, Adams, I'll walk with you. 
going your way.” 4 

The Englishman stopped short, and faced 
round angrily ; but the other was so calm and 
cool that instead of speaking, he burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘*That’s right,” said the other; “‘no call to 
be riled. It’s only my way. I like to see you 
Britishers laugh, though: you do it as if you 
meant it. We can’t laugh like that over here.” 

**'Too smart, I suppose,” said Adams. 

** Well, I don’t know,” said the other. ‘I 
think it’s because we've been too busy—haven’t 
had We had our country to make, and 
our institutions. We've had a hard job, Sir, 
and we had to take off our coats. You come in 
for all yours ready-made.” 

** Now look here,” said Adams, stopping short 
after they had gone a few yards, “‘ I'm a stran- 
ger here, and you know it. I don’t want to 
quarrel to hurt you, or for you to hurt me; 
out with it at once, What have you fixed your- 
self on me for?” 

** New-comer—green from the old country 
going to fleece you of all your dollars, squeeze 
you like an orange, and then go and look out for 
another,” 

**Thin by the powers—” burst in Larry. 

** Be quiet!” said Adams, firmly. Then turn- 
ing to the American—‘“‘ I thought as much; but 
you've mistaken your man. I’m well armed: I 
have my wits about me, and—” 

** Exactly !” the other, laughing, and 
good set of teeth; *“‘ but that’s not 
that’s what you thought I meant; 
and if you haven’t cut your eye-teeth, that’s how 
be served But come along, Adams ; 
I'm up at your hotel. I saw you this morning, 
and liked the look of you. ‘Thought I'd give 
you a word of warning; for, look here, mate, it 
would be a cruel thing to take those two sweet 
women right away into the country without be 
ing prepared to—” 

Adams stopped short again at the mention of 
the women. 

‘IT don't out,” he said, aloud ; 
** you're either playing a deep game, or, for 


I'm 


time. 


so 


said 
showing a 
my game ; 


you will 


make you 
some reason of your own, you want to be very 
friendly.” ‘ 

** Why, man, what a fuss you Britishers do 
make about things! You think that out here 
you're going to get letters df introduction, and 
the character of every man ¥ouched for before 
you speak to him. We haven't time for it. I 
told you I saw you and liked yonr looks. Sorry 
you don’t like mine. Never mind, here we are, 
and the dinner-bell’s going; so look alive, or the 
board will be cleared.” 


| 





| 


| 
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said the other, coolly. | run, and before long Dawson sat smoking silent 


ly, as the Irishman sat gesticulating with his 
blackthorn, and talking as hard as he could. 
*You'’ve been in England, of course ? 
Dawson. ‘*'Try another 
whisky.” 
**'Thrue for ve, 


said 
It 8 good 


glass, Pat. 


Sor, it is,” said Larrv. “It 


was a great blessin’ to posterity that the man 
who found it out didn’t go an’ die an’ take the 
saycret wid him. Bud it’s a bad habit takin 





much. Jist one more glass, an’ thin it may be 
the very best that iver chated a gauger, an ‘niv- 
er a drop should pass me lips. Bud, be the same 
token, ve had I been in England ? 
Why, ov coorse I have,.or how could I have met 
the masther ?” 

** Tle might have come over to Ireland.” 

** Bud he knew betther,” said Larry, laving a 
finger on one side of his nose. ** Ireland, Sor, 
to be, an’ it ‘Il 
take a long time mendin’; bud I'll tell ye how it 
was, : 

“Well, ve se 
jist this: 
where I 


were 


nowaday isn’t what Ireland used 


Misther Dawson, Sor, it was 
I knew the masther over in England 
wint to year a-harvestin’, 
an’ worked for him all through. An’ before it 
was quite over, oh, wirra! the great big pain I 
had in all me bones, an’ the shivers that came 
an’ the hot An’ they got worse 
an’ worse, till at last wan mornin’ I lays me 

the big barn, an’ I sez 
Larry Carey,’ I sez, ‘ it’s a great 


2 goin’ dead 


across 


wan 


on aches! 


me, 


down on some sthraw in 
to meself, I sez, * 
fayver ye've got intirely, an’ ye’re 
a herrin’, yell never see Ould Ire 
land again. Where would ye like to be berrid ? 

** Yer honor, Misther Dawson, Sor, if I’d been 
a wild rattlesnake ov the plains out here, wid a 
sting in me tail, they couldn't ha’ behaved worse 
to me than they did; 


ve are, 


an 


first wan dirty spalpeen 





an’ thin another comin’ an’ lookin’ at me, a 
thin goin’ away spittin’ as if I was poison. For 
I was only a poor rayper, all in rags, come ove 
for the sayson, an’ the farm-people didn't like us 


at all, at all. 
* Well, yer honor, the masther come to know 
it, an’ he out in the barn, he 
sez he, * Larry, me lad,’ he sez, ‘are ve as bad 
as that?’ . ; 

***'Troth, yer honor,’ I sez, 
a * I fale very infectious,’ 
hin I heerd wan ov the 


ov come an’ 


SCZ 


‘an’ I'm worse,’ 
I An’ 
men say somethin’ to 
me off to the union. 

*** If they'd let me die where I am I'd thank 
thim,’ I sez to meself; an’ thin I lay with me 
head all burnin’ red-hot, an’ meself thinkin’ I 
was back in Cork boilin’ the praties, whin the 
masther comes in, an’ the misthress and Miss 
Mary wid him, an’ instead of packin’ me off like 
a dog, I heerd the masther say, ‘ Poor fello 


he’s worked well, an do the best 1 


I se an’ sez. 
t 
! 


1im about sendin’ ov 


we must 
can for him.’ 

An’ they did, ver honor-—nursed me, th 
did, through it all, an’ had the docther to m 
as shook his fist in ould Death’s face, he did. an 


a : : 
Be | wouldn't let him have me; an’ didn’t I get bet- 
CHAPTER IL Teaxcn’ stronger than iver; for wouldn't it have 
: been : y action not to whin the misthress 
LARRY’S ** SAYCRESY.” P : sng ory 


Tat same afternoon, while Larry Carey was | up so that nothin 


sitting outside the hotel in the sun, carving his 
name with a new knife upon the thin end of his 
blackthorn twig, who shouid come up and seat 
himself close by but the American who had in- 
troduced himself as Caleb Dawson. 

** Well, Pat,” he said, ‘* and what do you think 
of the country ?” 

** The counthry’s well enough, Sor, for thim as 
likes it,” he said, dryly. 

** Ah! it’s a noble land,” said Dawson, smok- 
ing slowly, and sending up soft wreaths of vapor 
in the sunshine. ** Many an Irishman has made 
his fortune here.” 

** It’s a habit me countrymen have got, Sor, all 
the world over.” 

** And you must do the same, Pat,” said Daw- 
son. 

*Plase the pigs, an’ it’s meself that will do 
that same 


**To be sure you will,” said Dawson, *‘ and 
your master too. ’ 
*Now look here, Misther Yankee Doodle,” 


said Larry, laying his stick across his knees, and 
resting his hands upon the ends, ** do I look like 
a pump at all? 

** Like a what ?” 

** Like pump, I said, as plain as I could 
spake. Because if ye want to know any thing 
at all about the masther, ve’d betther go an’ ask 
him himself; for I'm as dhry as a bone, an’ ye 
won't pump me.” 

‘** Dry are you, Pat?” said Dawson, laughing ; 
**then we'll make you wet. Here, waiter!” he 
shouted. 

**T’d rather be dhry, thank ye kindly,” said 
Larry, rising ; 

** Get out!” 


**an’ good-day to ye!” 
‘Call yourself a 
real Irishman, and won't take a glass of whisky 
with a friend !—one that your master drank with 
only an hour ago.” 

** An’ did the masther drink wid ye, thin?” 
said Larry, hesitating. 

**'T'o be sure he did.” 


said Dawson. 


** Did yer honor say whisky ?” 
‘To be sure “ 

** Rale whisky ?” 

**As good a drop as ever was taken from a 
still.” 

‘** Well,” said Larry, reseating himself, ‘‘ there 
can’t be any harm in that, so long as it’s rale ;” 
and the whisky Larry took a 
couple of glasses with a hearty smack of enjoy- 
ment. 

‘* Ife wants to pump me,” he said to himself ; 
ad a word hell draw from me.” 

Dawson did try; he sat chatting 
pleasantly, and at last adroitly turned the con 
to the Carey family, dwelling most 
upon the representative before him. 

i Liry’s tongue h2gan to 


being brought, 


nt niver 
not only 


versation 











and Miss Mat s that kind to me, 
was like it ? 

Last ov all, while | 
farm doin’ ov odd jobs, I 


an fed ine 





66 about the 
gets tO-kiuw that the 


masther was in throuble over some dirty money 


business, an’ the farm was to be sold, an’, mu 
ther! to see how the poor boy was down, an 
the pretty little misthress an’ his sister lookin’ 


pale as milk. 


** 1 meets him one d in the yard, an’ he sez 
pleasant like, ‘Why, Larry,’ he sez, ‘ you he 
still ?’ 

*** An’ where would I be,’ sez I, ‘at all, 
the docther’s bill not paid ?’ 

*** Back in Ireland,’ he sez. 

** ¢ Bother Ireland intirely,’ I sez, ‘ unless ve 


honor will take a nate bog farm somewhere . an 
I'll go back wid ye.’ 

“He stopped an’ looked at me in a thought 
ful way, an’ he claps me on the shoulder, an 
he sez, in a way as made the water come in 
: Larry,’ he sez, § 
you must go. I’m masther here no longer. I 
been chated an’ imposed upon an’ robbed.’ 


eves, * you're a good fellow, b 





*** An’ is it chated?’ I sez, takin’ a tighte 
grip on the fork I had in me fist. ‘* Will ve 
honor tell me the name ov the chate? Is 
one ov thim lawver villins ?’ 


an’ shook his head, an’ he sez 
‘Larry,’ he sez, ‘I've work for an 
can't pe must As for me,’ he 
sez, ‘I’m goin’ across the say to Americky, where 


** He laughed 


no ye, 


iv ye, so ve 


vo 


there’s deep rich land, ditferent to this cowld 
get a reward for his labor. 
Larry,’ he sez, *‘ I'm goin’ to California.’ 

‘¢* Hnrroo!’ I sez, ‘ where the goold grows ? 


** *(Coold 2 he 


clay, an’ a man may 


sez; ‘yes, Larry ; the rich, rip 

|} vellow goold grown by man—corn, me man 
| corn, wavit n, growin’ in soil that will rey 

ve bounteously for ver toil 
|" “*Hurroo!’ I sez again; ‘IT buy a nen 
| raypin -hook this very day. 
“eee W hat d Trhitive sez he 
| ** * Mane.’ sez I, l 


‘ masther dear; why, that I'll 
go wid vou an the ladies to the very ind ov t 

as close as ve can widout fallin’ off.’ 
Nonsense, man, he 
} 


world 





sez, laughin’; bud tl 


was a tear in each ov his eyes. ‘I'm as poor as 
you are now, Larry, an’ can only scrape enough 
a start.’ 


| for our passages an 





} ‘¢¢ Poor?’ sez I; ‘an who dye call poo! ? 
| I’m as well off as any gintleman among y¢ 
Haven't I got tin pun tin, harvest money, wid- 
out countin’ the fourpenny bits ? An’ whos to 


pervent me goin’ if I like? ; 
*‘ Nonsense, me man!’ he moustn t 
think ov it.’ 

Bud I do think ov it, ) 
‘Who'll ye get to rape yer corn whin 
D'ye think there'll | 
ould country comin’ an’ askin’ for a job? Wanst 
for all. yer honor,’ I sez, ‘I shall go wid ye, an’ 


says, ye 
honor,’ I 


it grows ? 


ver 


the 


 plinty ov boys from 
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th his if I don't I shall follow ye; ar to make a long | eter Hall What better, his } ‘ ] t t vere numerous and imr tant | eee I — . u 
1. story short, I talked to the misthress, an’ Miss t I 

*” said Mary- God bless her '!—an’ we was too much for ' . Nils - y ¥ K 8 re } 1 | ‘ r f { ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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< i the masther: an’ he consinted, an’ we come | 


come 





oss this say an’ that say an’ totl er say; | by — , . oN } 
: ‘Tt an’ here I am, Larry Carey, at mis . 
em ** Why, what a tarnation fool you must have They Mr. Ka H's 














ike t g his words. | Mu t lramat ty No] t 2a roceed to di r sa t . 
tak like such | or re : t ft was pI t ters assis nd after that \ 
- ‘ e brea . e 
mn i " at et 
in ‘ 1 his hand . - . . aon : } Lord Jeans ¢ at. ¥ fp 
e sam heartily into that of the American, the two join- es ead Pen , Amar eat . . your bodies a 


I ‘ ‘ ‘ 

gland ? ing in a firm grip. , \ Ka BACH W Protest ‘ : : : : te tee a . | 
met ‘* And now I must be off, Pat; so good-by, | > 

' my lad; but we will meet again | was rather fresh i ful it rt ind feed Hi thy art | os 














** An’ if we do, yer honor, will ye be kind ire, es ially as to sad , thanks ; : 7 
a enough to remimber that I'm wan ov the Ca eys Mr. Lion Levy rt ‘ An Ul ; ation ser t word ' . a ; 

; of County Cork, an’ me name's not Paddy, but Pheatre, L » Has . . Duk 5 ' o u ' form ' ' ‘ ; — 
i See, Larry?” Edinburgh, as a wedding d ’ R the Holy Ghost” to * Tak went t tA 
nit i > : of solid gold, valued at $20,000. 1 fort lice,’ « Lil s |< “ 

how it **] will, Larry,” said the othe nd he strode | per rnp i ts ‘ ‘ the ] ‘ : 
I 2 . Ui 
awa) | Levy do itf Phat s ‘ | 
it we Chere now!” said Larr scrat< g his head Prot Swini rt ! ( y 0 the ( lw j ] , 
g as soon as he was a € l've bee an’ towld the « y i ‘ R S PHI Hi N J t T * 
him all about it, when the masther said ‘ be say ‘ t t ‘ ( ft I rris ! that plished . . His 
fore it cret.” But never mind, he’s the right sort; an’ | Not ~ that t . the right hand of f . p | om 

pain I it won't be any harm; but if he isn’t, whoo!” | : L tot > es aeson er i . , of ft off sy Ap A Col t eigey ° 
t car Larry gave his stick a flourish in the a , w = os oa = - ont . wy ’ _ ade - . 

. wor delivered a smart blow that would have had A oh o fh & “f fi vship of t y \ 7 wes . , 

sn rious results if it had come in contact with an | (hy Meanw ‘ hody . ‘ 1 Srewal lL. Wooprorn ’ . 

YT se enemy's head. ‘Then he walked off and entered | find howr iw f t f 


| 
the Chesapeake Hotel. | sy”’ t ! his seri 1} ] the Ch n met ta i | Bathe at Warm § M 
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acter. and watchful home - 
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MAY BELL 


Wuew the brook in silver singing 
Calls the summer day by day, 

And the eager grass In springing 
Wooes the vine oer mosses gray ; 
Where the moonbeams love to wander, 

And the 
With 
Grow the pearly white May bells 


sunshine longest dwells, 


the dew upon their bosoms 


Where soft music thrills the heart-strings 
With its wondrous spirit call, 

And the gas, without a quive! 
W atches and fall: 

Where bright dainty forms ave gliding, 
And the laughing ripple swells, 


blushes rise 


Flashing eves, where heurts are wasted, 
Lead to other fair Mav belles 

Spring is lavish in her g 
Scatters blossoms far and 

From the woodland to the parlor 


May bells chime on ever 


Which are biither 


in their ringing 

Which more precious, who can tell? 
But all hearts feel sure vinning 
Tender love with each May belle 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.] 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 

AvtTnor Tart aT THE Froop,” “To tHe Brrrer 
Ent *‘SrTrant snp Piterim * AURORA 
F Loy ‘Tine Loves ARDEN,” ET 
-_- 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘LOVE S A MIGHTY LORD.” 


BELLINGHAM was one of those 
men who are born and reared amidst pecuniary 
difficulties, and spent upon 
the verge of ruin. Yet it seems a tolerably com 
fortable kind of life and men 
of Sir Nugent's type hardly realize the meaning 
of the word deprivation. Sir Nugent had never 
known what it was to be out of debt. ‘The Bel 
hilt 
Indeed, to be thus encum- 
bered was the normal condition of all Belling- 
ham property. 

Of course Sir Nugent had from time to time 
He hardly could have drifted 
on so long without some amount of specie, even 


Str NUGENT 


whose 


existence is 


notwithstanding, 


lingham estate was mortgaged up to the 
when he inherited it. 


possessed money. 


in such an easy-going world as that patrician 
sphere in which |! He had inherited 


ne revolved. 
fortune from his mother, with which 


a modest 
¢ handsome on 
em his bond 
since they cherished 


he had paid his creditors somethin 
all round made t 


slaves for all time to come, 


account and 


the hope of something more in the future. Si 
Nugent had legacies from an aunt and uncle ot 
two, and these afforded further sops for his Cer- 
berus, and enabled the baronet’s dainty little 
household to sail gayly down the stream of time 
for some years. ; 

Wher the amelioration of manners brought 
bankrupt y within the reach of any gentleman, 
Sir Nugent himself of the 
new code, and became insolvent in an easy, gen- 
tleman-like manner. And what with one little 
, the bijou he in May I 
t lived with his two mother! 


Bellingham availed 


help and anothe 
Nugen 
girls was always kept up in the same good style 
small and 


muse i 


where Sir 


the same dinners- the same 


igne 
lively receptions after the little dinners. The 
best music, the newest books, the choicest hot 
house flowers, were always to be found at N 

12 Cavendish Row, May Fair. Lhere were only 
a dozen houses in Cavendish Row, and Sir Nu 
gent Bellingham’s was at the corner, squeezed 
into an angle made bv the lofty wall of Lord 
Loamshire s garden—one of those dismal, awe- 
inspiring London gardens, gray and dull and 
blessomless, which look like a burial-ground 
without any graves. Seen from the street, No 
12 looked a mere doll’s house, but the larger 
rooms were behind, giving upon Lord Loam 


It was an irregular old house, 
furnished 


shire Ss garde 
full of corners, 
tastes of the t 


but, after the peculiar 
oO Misses Bellingham, was one of 
the most charming No up- 
holsterer had his will 
Madge Bellingham had chosen every item: the 
chairs and tables, and sofas and cabinets, 
that could be had, 
light woods, made after designs 
from Miss Bellingham’s own pencil. The cab- 
inets were mere frames for glass doors, behind 
which appeared the Bellingham collection of 
bric-a-brac upon numerous shelves covered with 
dark green silk. 
vered the deal 
Venetian glass, the Sev 
Vienna, and Dresden | 
better for so simple a setting. 


houses in London. 


been allowed to work 
were 


the cheapest for they were 


all of unstained 


Madge 5s own ¢ level hands had 


shelves; and the bronzes, the 
es, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
reelains, looked all the 
There were no draperies 
st that could be bought, 


glasses had no frame 


but chintz, the cheap 
The 
suve a natural gar- 
The floors were bees-waxed only, a 


Vays tresh. 
oking 
and of Ivy 
Persian carpet here and the 
lation for the luxurious. 


e 
| 
| 
li 


: offering accommo 





| he one costly object 
in the two drawing-rooms, after that bric-a-brac 
upon which the Bellingham race had squandered 
a small fortune, was the piano, a Broadwood 
grand, in a case made by a modern workman out 
of veritable Louis Seize marqueterie. ‘The old 
ormolu mountings, goats festoons, and 
masks had been religiously preserved, and the 
piano was a triumph of art. It occupied the 
centre of the back drawing-room, the largest 
room in the house, and when Madge Bellingham 
sat before it, girl and piano made a cabinet-pic- 
ture of the highest school. 

** People know we are out at elbows,” Madge 
said to her father, when they began housekeep- 
ing in Cavendish Row. 


heads, 


furniture, every one will be sure we haven't paid 
for it; but if you let me carry out my ideas, the 
bills will be so light that you can pay them at 
once 

** T can give the fellows something on account, 
at any rate,” replied Sir Nugent. 

Lady Bellingham died soon after the birth of 
Viola, the second daughter, and Sir Nugent lived 
the life of a bachelor, for the most part in other 
people's houses, while his girls were in his sister’s 
nursery or at school. When they grew to wom- 
anhood, and a very lovely womanhood—for good 
looks were hereditary in the Bellingham family— 
Sir Nugent found it incumbent upon him to pro- 
with a home; so he took the house in 
Cavendish Row, and brought home the Belling- 
which had been left him by the 
aunts and uncles, and lodged at the 
Pantechnicon pending his settlement in life. He 
began housekeeping at five-and-forty years of 


vide then 


ham brie-a-brac, 
aforesaid 


age, and gave his little dinners at home hence- 
forward, instead of at one or other of his clubs, 
and ( herished high hopes ot seeing his daughters 
splendidly established by-and-by. 

**I think you have seen enough of what it is 
to be tormented by a eet of harpies to teach you 
the value of money, Madge,” said Sir Nugent 
one morning, pointing to a small heap of letters 
which he had just now opened and dismissed 
with a glance. ‘The harpies in question were 
his creditors, who expressed an unwarrantable 
eagerness for something more ** on account.” 

‘With your knowledge of life, you are not 
likely to marry a pauper,” pursued Sir Nugent, 
dipping into a Strasburg pie. 

** No, papa, not with my know led 
answered Madge, 


ge of life,” 
with ever so slight an upward 
curl of the firm lip. Miss Bellingham fondly 
loved her father, but it is possible that respect 
may have been somew!l at lessened by het 
rience of that financia 





expe 
scramble in which his 
life was spent. 

‘Two or three evenings before the night which 
made James Penwyn acquainted with life behind 
the scenes of a small provincial theatre, Sir Nugeut 
Bellingham gave one of his snug little dinners 
a dinner of eight 
like the wines. 


the guests of choicest brands, 
Lady Cheshunt, one of the most 
exalted matrons in the great world, kept the Misses 
Bellingham in counteuance. Madge was her pet 
protegee, whose praises she was never tired of 
sounding among the chosen ones of the earth. 
Mr. Albert Noyce, a distinguished wit and (itté 
rateur, supplied the salt of the banquet. 
small, mild-looking man, with 


He wis 
i pretty, un 
offending wife, and dined out perpetually during 
the London Mr. Shinebar, the famous 
barrister, made a fourth; Lord George Bulrose, 
a West of England man, a gourmet, and, in so 
far as after-dinner talk went, a mighty hunter, 
was the fifth; and Sir Nugent aud his two daugh- 
ters completed the circle. 


a 


Season, 


After dinner there was to be an evening party, 
and before the small hours of the morning a great 
many famous people would have dropped in at 
the corner house in Cavendish Row. 

The ladies have retired, leaving Sir Nugent 
and his chosen friends to talk about law, and 
horses, and the last new burlesque actress, as 
they draw closer in to the dainty round table, 
where the glass sparkles and the deep-hued blos- 
soms brighten under the cluster of wax-lights in 
the central chandelier. 

Viola and Lady Cheshunt go up stairs arm in 
, the girl nestling affectionately against the 
stantial shoulder of the portly matron. Mrs. 
Novee trips lightly after these two, and Madge 
follows alone, with a grave brow, and that lofty 
air which so well becomes Sir Nugent Belling 
ham’s elder daughter. 

Rarely have sisters been less alike than these 
Viola is a blonde, complexion alabaster, 
hair the color of raw silk plenteous flaxen hair 

vhich the girl weaves into a crown of pale 
gold upon the top of her small head; eyes of 
liquid turquois blue; figure a thought too slim, 
but the perfection of grace in every movement 
and attitude; foot and hand absolutely faultless— 
altogether a girl to be put under a glass case. 

‘IT should admire the younger Miss Bellingham 
more if she were a little less like Sevres china,” 


two, 


one of the magnates of sox lety had observed. 
Madge is a brunette; hair almost black, and 
with a natural ripple; complexion a rich olive, 
through which the warm blood flushes with na- 
ture’s peerless carmine ; darkest hazel ; 
features the true Bellingham type, clearly cut as 
a profile on an old Roman medal ; figure tall and 
commanding—a woman born to rule, one would 
y, judging by externals; a woman with the 
stuff in her to make a general, Sir Nugent was 
wont to boast. But although of a loftier mould 
than the generality of women, there was no hard- 
ness about Madge Bellingham. In love or in 
anger she was alike strong. For hate she was 


eves 


Sil 


too noble 

The yooms were deliciously cool, the light 
the open to the 
There were flowers enough 


somewhat subdued, windows 
warm spring night. 
in the small front drawing-room to make it an 
in-door garden, 
the 
room, a capacious, 
dusky corner, fenced 
off and sheltered by a well-filled jardiniére. 
**Come here, Madge 


natured imperiousness ; 


The dowager seated herself 
comfortable in this 
square-backed sofa, in a 


upon most 


sota 


’ * she cried, with good- 
*I want to talk to vou, 
Viola, child, go and amuse yourself with Mrs. 
Noyce. Show her your photograph album, or 
parlez chiffons. I want Madge all to myself.” 
Madge obeyed without a word, and squeezed 
herself into the corner of the sofa, which Lady 
Cheshunt and Lady Cheshunt’s dress almost filled. 
‘*How big you are growing, child! there's 
hardly room enough for you,” remarked the ma- 
tron. ‘* And now tell me the truth, Madge; 
what is the matter with you to-night ?” 
‘**] don’t think there is any thing the matter 


** If we have exnensive | more than usual, Lady Cheshunt.” 


| 


| 
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‘*T know better than that. You were dull 
and distrait all dinner-time. True, there was 
no one to talk to but two married men and that 
old twaddler, Bulrose ; but a young lady should 
be always equally agreeable—that is one of the 
fundamental principles of good-breeding.”’ 

‘“*If I seemed a little out of spirits you can 
hardly wonder, Papa’s sadly involved state is 
enough to make me uneasy.’ 

** My dear, your papa has been involved ever 
since my first season—when my waist was only 
eighteen inches, and Madame Devy made my 
gowns, He is no worse off now than he was 
then, and he will go on being hopelessly involved 
till the end of the chapter. I don’t see why you 
should be unhappy about it. He will be able to 
give you and Viola a tolerable home till you mar- 
ry and make better homes for yourselves, which 
it is actually incumbent upon vou to do.” 

‘This was said with a touch of severity. Madge 
sighed, and the pretty little foot in the satin shoe 
tapped the ground with a nervous, impatient 
movement, 

** Madge, I hope there is no truth in what I 
hear about vou and Mr, Penwyn.” 

A deep tell-tale glow burned in Miss Belling- 
ham’s cheek. She fanned herself vehemently. 

‘I can not imagine what you have heard, 
Lady Cheshunt.” 

‘**I have heard your name coupled with Mr. 
Penwyn's—the poor Mr. Penwyn. 

** 1 only know one Mr. Penwyn.” 

**So much the worse for you, my dear. 
know the wrong one. ( 


You 
There is a cousin of that 
young man’s who has a fine estate in Cornwall— 
the Penwyn estate.. You must have heard of 
that.” 

** Yes, I have heard Mr. Penwyn speak of his 


cousin’s property.” 


“Of course. Poor penniless young man! 
very natural that he should talk of it. Don’t 
suppose that I have no feeling for him. He is 


next heir to the property, but no doubt the oth- 
er young man, James Penwyn’s son, will marry 
and have a herd of children. I knew James 
Penwyn years ago. ‘There were three brothers 

George, the eldest, who was in the army, and 
was killed in a skirmish with some wild Indians 
in Canada—very sad story ; 
the Church, and had a living somewhere near 
London; and Balfour, who was a lawyer, I be 
lieve, whose son you know.” j 

** Yes,” sighed Madge. 

She had heard the family history from Church 
ill Penwyn, but the dowager liked to hear her- 
self talk, and did not like to be interrupted. 

‘*Now if by any chance the present James 
Penwyn, who is little more than a lad, were to 
die unmarried, Churchill Penwyn would come 
into the property under his grandfather's will, 
which left the estate to the oldest surviving son 
and his children after him. 
ried. James left an only son. 
fore heir-presumptive. 


James, who was in 


George died unmar- 
Churchill is there- 
3ut it's a very remote 
contingency, my love, and it would be madness 
for vou to give it a thought, with your chances.” 

Madge shrugged her shoulders despondently. 

*1 don’t think my chances are particularly 
brilliant, Lady Cheshunt.” 

** Nonsense, Madge. Every body talks of the 
beautiful Bellinghams. And you refused a splen- 
did offer only the other day—that Mr. Carding 
ham, the great manufacturer.” 

** Who had only seen me four times when he 
had the impudence to ask me to marry him. He 
was old and ugly, too.” 

** When the end is a good establishment, one 
must not look at the means too closely. Poor 
dear Cheshunt was many years my senior, and 
no beauty, even in his wig. You must take a 
more serious view of things, my dear Madge. It 
will not do for you and your sister to hang fire. 
The handsomer girls are, the more vital it is for 
them to go off quickly. A plain little unobtru 
sive thing may creep througk half a dozen sea- 
sons, and surprise every body by making a good 
match at last. But a beauty who doesn’t mar- 
ry soon is apt to get talked about. Malicious 
people put it down to too much flirtation. And 
then, my love, consider your milliner’s bills! 
What will they be at the end of a few seasons ?” 

** Not very much, Lady Cheshunt. 1 cut out 
all my own dresses and Viola’s too, and our maid 
runs them together. Viola and I help some- 
times, when we can steal a moment from society. 
I couldn't bear to wear any thing that wasn't 
paid for.” 

**Upon my word you are an exemplary girl, 
Madge,” exclaimed Lady Cheshunt, astounded 
by such Roman virtue. ‘* What a wife you will 
make !” 7 

** Yes, I think I might make a tolerable wife 
for a poor man.” 

** Don't speak of such a thing. 
born for wealth and power 
make a great marriage—if not for your own 
sake, for Viola’s. See what a poor helpless 
child she is, sadly wanting in moral stamina. 
If you had a good establishment she would have 
a haven of refuge. Sut if you were to marry 
badly, what will become of her? She would nev- 
er be able to manage your papa.” 

Madge sighed again, and this time deeply. 
Love for her sister was Madge Bellingham’s 
weakest point. She positively adored the fair 
fragile girl who had been given into her childish 
arms eighteen vears ago on that bitter day which 
made her anorphan. There was only four years’ 
difference between the ages of the sisters, yet 
Madge’s atlection was almost maternal in its pre - 
tecting thoughtfulness. ‘To marry well would be 
to secure a home for Viola. Sir Nugent was but 
a feeble staff to lean upon. 

**{ have no objection to marrying well when- 
ever a fair opportunity arises, Lady Cheshunt,” 
she said, firmly ; ‘** but I will never marry a man 
whom I can not respect and like.” ? 

** Of course not, my poor pet,” murmured the 
widow, soothingly ; ‘* but fortunately there are 


You were 
You are bound to 
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so many men in the world one can like and re- 
spect. It is that foolish sentimental feeling 
called love which will only fit one person. In 
the mean time, Madge, take my advice and don’t 
let people talk about you and Mr. Penwyn.” 

**T don’t know why they should talk about us.” 

** Yes, you do, Madge—in your heart of 
hearts. You know that you have sat together 
in corners, and that you have a knack of blush- 
ing when he comes into the room. It 
do, Madge; it won't do. That young fellow has 
nothing except what he can earn himself. [| 
know his mother had a struggle to bring him 
up, and if he hadn’t been an only son, could hard- 
ly have brought him up at all. He was a Blue- 
coat Boy, I believe, or something equally dread- 
ful. It is not to be thought of, Madge.” 

**T do not think of it, Lady Cheshunt,” replied 
Miss Bellingham, resolutely, *‘and I wish you 
would not worry yourself and me about imaginary 
dangers.” i 

‘ Your visitors are beginning to come; go and 
Mr. 


wont 


receive them, and leave me in my corner. 
Penwyn is to be here, I've no doubt.” 

**T don’t know. He knows that Saturday is 
our night.” i 

**Mr. Churchill Penwyn,” announced a foot- 
man at the door of the larger room. 

**T thought so,” said Lady Cheshunt; “‘ and 
the first to arrive, too. ‘That looks suspicious.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHURCHILL PENWYN. 


CHURCHILL Penwyn was one of those men 
who are sure to obtain a certain amount of no- 
tice in whatsoever circle they appear; a man upon 
whom the stamp of good blood or good-breeding 
had been set in a distinct and palpable manner ; 
a man who had no need for self-assertion. 

It would have been difficult for any one to 
state in what the distinction lay. He was not 
particularly good-looking. Intellect rather than 
regularity of feature was the leading characteris 
tic of his countenance. Already, though ke was 
still on the sunward side of his thirtieth birthday, 
the dark brown hair grew thinly upon the broad 
high brow, showing signs of premature baldness. 
His features were sharply cut, but by no means 
faultless, the mputh somewhat sunken, the lips 
thin. His light gray eyes had a keen, cold lus- 
tre—only those who saw Churchill Penwyn in 
some rare moment of softer feeling knew that 
those severe orbs could be beautiful. Mr. Pen- 
wyn was a barrister, still in the up-hill stage of 
his career. He got an occasional brief, went on 
circuit assiduously, and did a little in the litera- 
ture of politics—a hard, dry kind of literature, 
but fairly remunerative when he got it to do. 
He had contributed hard-headed statistical pa- 
pers ta the Edinburgh and the Westminste r, and 
knew a good deal about the condition of the 
He had lectured in some of 
the northern manufacturing towns, and knew the 
Black Country by heart. People talked of him 
as a young man who was sure to make his mark 
by-and-by ; but by-and-by might be a long way 
off. He would be fifty years of age, perhaps, 
before he had worked his way to the front. 

Churchill Penwyn went a great deal into so- 
ciety, when it is considered how hard and how 
honestly he worked; but the houses in which he 
was to be found were always houses affected by 
the best people. He never wasted himself among 
second-rate circles. He was an excellent art 
knew enough about music to talk of it 
cleverly, though he had hardly the faculty of 
distinguishing one tune from another; waltzed 
like a Viennese: rode like a centaur; spoke three 
Continental languages perfectly. It was his the- 
ory that no man should presume to enter society 
who could not do every thing that society could 
require him to do, Society was worth very lit- 
tle in itself, according to Churchill Penwyn, but 
a man owed it to himself to be admired and re- 
spected. 

‘I see a good many men who go into the 


operative classes. 


Critic 5 


world to stare about them through eyeglasses, 
said Churchill. ‘‘If I couldn’t do any thing 
more than that, I should spend my evenings in 
my own den.” 

‘Churebill Penwyn went into the gay world 
with a definite aim—some of the people he met 
must needs be useful to him sooner or later. 

Ohne Hast, ohne Rast—without haste, with- 
out rest—was his motto. He had it engraved 
on his signet-ring instead of the Penwyn crest. 
He was never in a hurry. While striving for 
success, he had the air of a man who had already 
succeeded. He occupied a couple of dingy rooms 
in the Temple, and lived like an anchorite, but 
his tailor and boot-maker were among the best 
in London, and he was a member of the Travel- 
er’s and the Garrick. He was to be s 
times lunching at his club, and occasionally en- 
tertained a friend at luncheon, but he rarely 
dined there, and was never seen to drink any 
thing more costly than a pint of La Rose or 
Medoc. No man had ever mastered the art of 
economy more thoroughly than Churchill Pen- 
wyn, and yet he had never laid himself open to 
the charge of meanness. 

Miss Bellingham received him with a bright 
look of welcome despite the dowager’s warning, 
and their hands met, with a gentle pressure on 
Churchill’s part. Viola was dis reetly occupied 
in showing Mrs. Noyce a new photograph, and 
only gave the visitor a bow and a smile. So he 
had a fair excuse for seating himself next Madge 
on the divan by the fire-place, where there was 
just room for those two. 

‘¢] did not think you would come to-night,” 
said Madge, opening and shutting her large black 
fan, with a slightly nervous movement. 

** Why not?” ; 

‘*T saw your name in the paper at Halifax, or 
somewhere, hundreds of miles away.” 

“*T was at IJoslifax the day before yesterday, 


een some- 
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but I would not miss my Saturday evening here. | no help for it but to go quietly up stairs to her 





You see I have come a quarter of an hour in ad 
e of ir peopie, so that I might have you 
to myself for a few s 
It is so good of you,” falte 1 Madge; ‘‘and 
1 know I am always glad 
[ should be wre | I 1 not } yw it 
I s was going tu er than 





[The man was the very soul of 





words, ho tender promises, 


en these two, and vet they 





id ever passed betw 
knew themselves beloved. Madge knew it to her 
sorrow, for she was fain to admit the wisdom of 
the dowager’s warning. It would never do for 
her to marry Churchill Penwyn. 
Happily for her, up to this time ( hurchill had 
er } be his wife. 





never : 
‘ He is too wise,” she said to herself, with the 
faintest touch of bitterness “too much a man 
ot e woria ‘ 
But that this man of the world loved her she 
- ire 
For just ten minutes they sat side by 
talking of indifferent things, but only as peo} 








rent to each other 





€ not quite in litt 


And then more visitors were announced. Sir 


Nugent and his friends came up stairs, the rooms 


began to fill. Musical people arrived. A Ger- 


man with long rough hair, bony wrists, and an 


eveglass seated himself at the piano, and began 





a performance of so strictly classical a characte 
that he had the enjovment of it all to himself, 
for nobody else listened. Minor chords chased 
one another backward and forward about the 
middle of the piano as if they were hunting for 
the melody and couldn't findit. Li 





e runs and 
arpeggio passages went under and over each oth- 
er still searching for the subject, and finally gave 
uy 
r 


p 


» the quest in utter despair, appropriately ex- 





essed by vague grumblings in the bass, which 





ywlv faded into silence. Whereupon ever 


became enthusiastic in their admiration. 


After 





this a young lady in pink sang an airy 
little chanson, with elaborate variations—using 
her bright soprano voice as freely as if she had 
been Philomel trilling her vespers in the dusky 
woods of June. And then Madge Bellingham 
sat down to the piano, and played—played as few 
young ladies play—as if her glad young soul 
were in the music. 


It was only a Hungarian march that sl 


1¢ play- 
ed There were no musical fire-works—no difti- 
culties con juered - none of those passages W hich 
make the listeners exclaim, ** Poor girl; how she 


must have practiced!” It was but a national 











melody » and spirit-stirring—played as if 
the soul of a patriot were guiding those supple 
fingers. The graceful figure was bent a little 
over the key-board, the dark eves followed the 
flight of the hands over the kevs. She 

| to caress the notes a@s sne struch tk em 
with the melody. Pride, love, hope, 
every passion expressed itself by turns as 
she followed that wild strange music through the 
mazes of its variations, never | g the subject 


It sounded like the war-crv of a free people, 


t 
Even Churchill Penwyn, who in a general way 
cared so little for music, listened entranced to 
this He could hardly have recalled the air half 
an hour later, but for the moment he was en 
chanted He stood a little way from the instru- 
ment, watching the pl iver, watching the beauti 
ful head, with its dark rippling hair wound into 


e perfect throat, with 





ts classic necklet of old Wedgwood medallions 


es, as the 


downcast eves followed the flying touch l'o 
hear Madge play was delightful, but to see her 
vas still bette And this man’s love had all 
the strength of a passion repressed He had 


held himself in check so long, and everv time he 


saw her he found her more and more adorable. 


The evening wore on. People came in and 
out. Madge played the hostess divinely, always 


supported by Lady Cheshunt, who sat in the 
maller drawing-room as in a temple, and had 


all the best people brought to her Some came 
to Cavendish Row on their way somewhere else, 
and were careful to let their acquaintance know 


that they were ‘‘ due” at some very grand enter 
tainment. and made rather a favor of coming to 
Sir Nugent. The last of the guests went about 
half an hour after midnight, and among the last 
Churchill Penwvn. 

** May I bring you that book after church to- 
morrow ?” he asked 
of Augier’s, lately produced at the Francais, 
which he had been telling her about 

Madge looked embarrassed. She had a par- 
ticular wish to avoid a téte-a-téte with Mr. Pen- 


The book was a comedy 


vyn, and Sunday was an awkward day. Sir 
Nugent would be at Hurlingham, most likely, 
and Viola was such a foolish little thing, almost 


c ** But why take 
e trouble to call on purpose? You might bring 
lay, if you come to us 





““T shall bring it you to-morrow,” he said, as 
the k 

lhat tiresome Viola was in a hopeless state 

of headache and prostration next morning, so 

Madge had to go to church alone. Coming out 

e pretty little Ang in temple she found 

elf fa Churchill Penwyn. He 


wait for her. 


might not find you at 





he said, | f apologetically, “* © of, ught 
I might as well walk this wa ‘I knew this was 
hu } I've b ght v yu the play we were 
talking abou 
** You're very kind, but I hope you don't think 
I read Ire i m sul ivs 
"Of course not y Sunday is my leisure 
day, and I thought you would not shut your door 


upon me even on Sunday 

The church was « y five mir 
When Sir Nu ts door was 
pened, Mr. Penwyn followed Miss Bellingham 


SO the house as a matter of course. She had 





Cavendish Row 


fate. She almost knew what was con 
here had been something in his manner last 
night that told her it was very n¢ 








“ Prudence, courage st pered to he 
self, and then, ** Viola lhe | V l is a 
kind of charm. 

he rooms looked bright and ga the 1 
tide sunlight, tempers ™ i l 
flowers, the feminine p tiness atte it 
struck Churchill's eye, they gave such a look of 
home. : , 

If I could afford to give her as good a hom« 
as this!” he thought. 


He shut the door carefully behind } m, and 


glanced round the room to make sure they were 





alone, and went close to Madge as she stood | 
one of the small tables, fidgeting with the cla p 
of her } raver-book. 

“*T think you know why I came to-day, 
said 

** You about ft e times—t 
bring me La Quarantaine 

**] have come to tell you a secret I ha 
more than a year. Have you never gu l it 


Madge ? Have I been clever enough to hid 


truth altogethe I love you, dearest 1, pe 
niless Churchi 
the belles of the season. I. who can not f 


years to come otter you a house in May Fai: I, 


ll Penwvyn, dare to adore one of 


who at most must venture to begin married life 
in a Bloomsbury lodging, supported by the fruits 
of my pen t?” 

“* It is madness,” she answered, looking full at 


him with her truthful eves 


It sounds like madness, doesn’t i 


The answer surprised and humiliated him. He 
fancied she loved him, would be r to face 
poverty for his sake She is sO voung, and 


would hardly have acquired the wisdom of her 
world yet awhile 


** | beg vour pardon,” he said, a curious « nge 





coming over fis tace,a 





those definite features lo« 
cut out of ston 
self all along, it seems 
quite inditlerent to you ’ 

Che eyelids dro pe 1 over the dark eve f 
moment, and were then lifted sudde % i the 
eyes met Churchill's. That one look told all 
She | ved him 

**T have been learning to know the , 
while other girls are : ed to 


** IT know what the bu 


erty brings debt as a natu ‘ ‘ , If 
were a wood-cutter and we | 

and pay our way, there we 1 be 

ing In Marriag 
live like that We must | 

and gentlemen while « 

our creditors being ruined | ) I 
made up my mind that | must ma ‘ , 

If I have ever seemed other e to 

woman of the world, bent upon worldly CCeSS, 
mblv beg you to for e me 

** Madge,” cried Churchill, passionat: “cy 
will forgive any thing if you will only lb ank 
Were my luck to turn speediiy, ti " 
unlooked-for profession il wweess. for instance 
would you have me then ? 

‘If I stood alone in the world, if I had not 
my sister to consider. I would marry 1 to-7 
row. Yes, though you were rr.” s 

} 


swered, 





grandly. 

He clasped her to his breast and | sed tl 
proud lips—the first lover's kiss that had ever 
rested there. 

**I will be rich for vour sake, distinguished 
for your sake,” he said, impet i if we 


and tame are within e reach of ma 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue Signal Service Weather Review for A 
states that the weather of April has been d 
tinguished by the prevalence of extraordinary 
rain-fall throughout the Southern and Midd 

States, and equally unusual snows in New I 


gland and in Colorado, The courses pursued by 
the storms have on the average been much to the 
southward of their tracks in previous years. T! 

average barometric pressure is unusually high 
throughout the northern sections of the coun 


try. Vegetation is every where reported as from 
ten to twenty days behind its usual condition at 
the end of the month. Severe floods have | 
reported from all the tributaries of the M 
sippi River, and the result has been the d 
trous overflow throug! pl 

ana, and Arkansas, that is estimated to have d 








stroyed property equivalent to one xth of t 
annual produce of those reg Thirteen 
tensive storms have been re rded, | 
merous local ones. One hundred and fifty-t 
cautionary signals have been dis] ve I 
one hundred and fourteen are cor 
been verified. Theaverage temperatu 
the coldest on record in N k 
Middle States A very ren 
observed at fifty station m tl ith I l t 
of the morning of the 50t vas felt f } 
to New York, and is « ft t | 
in the Soutl 

The report of Comm f I ~ 
of Ca yrnia for years 1S72-7 
published, giving an t t meu 
taken to introdu v nto t 
State As the Stat is is 
trout ir y 7 uri +} { ‘ 
sioners in rega 1 to tl “ 
ed to the introduction of br tr f 
wastern States, which, ¢ 
flavor to the nat t 
to those who had I ’ 
them in tl ry ng | 

Che report also g ft 
um car ¢ ment under the : f Mr. ] 
INGSTON STONE Phis « \ 
large car with tanks and other apy neces for t 
transfer of a great variet {I f fist 
as black bass, trout, tautoy, ecis, yellow pe 

‘ } by mised t 


be a satisfactory success, uptii the occurren 


I 
‘ 
~ 
f 
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: 
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that 1 descend so low!” 
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“WHAT FOR YOU KILL DAT JOHN CROW ?"—From a Sketcu ny Acree» Traupie.—[See Paci 





rHE JUNE-FISH—A MARKET SCENE IN DEMERALA From a Skercu By ALterep Traub Seu Pact 








With 


482 


‘* WHAT FOR YOU KILL 
CROW 2” 


DAT JOHN 


[ue vuzzard is the most effective scavenger 
vn. Its stomach accommodates every thing 
that falls in its way, and it has no fastidious 
tastes to consult. ‘To those familiar with its 
habits, it is no wonder that the streets of must 


ropical towns, despite the untidiness of the peo- 
from offal of every description. In 
John 
natives in Jamaica, 
law, and to kill one 
punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. Hence the dismay of the youthful cul- 
prit in our sketch on page 481. He can’t find 
his tongue to answer the policeman’s question, 
or the angry accusation of the old colored wom 
an; for he already sees himseif atoning for his 
crime by breaking stone under the shadow of the 
massive walls of Kingston Jail. 


le, are free 
ynsequence of its usefulness in this way, ** 
"as it is called by the 
enjoys the protection of the 


Is a serious offense, 


t 
I 
t 
( 


row, 


THE JUNE-FISH. 
ALTHOUGH the June-fish 
enous appetite for human flesh, 
habit of indulging its taste 


is said to have a rav 


and to be in the 


upon e ery opportu 


nity, it is very popular as an article of food 
imong the natives on the coasts of Central and 
South America. Indeed, European palates do 


not object to it when prepared by a skillful cook, 
Unpleasant reflections vanish at the first taste of 
the savory dish, for it must be allowed that it 
possesses a most delicate flavor 

When a June-fish is caught there is a jubilee 
among the classes, for it is sold at a 
cheap rate. Persons of all white, vel 


por rer 


shades, 


low, brown, and black, throng the fish-monger's 

tand, as shown in our illustration on page 481, 
and hustle and crowd each other in their haste 
to get served. 

Ir is really worth making a visit to the warerooms of 
Stave & Manrovs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), to 
see what marvelously new and lovely effects have been 
produced, and are daily producing, by the new appli- 


cations of chemistry to the goidamith’s art. One sighs 
to think what mirac 


les of beauty might have beer 





wro with these processes by the great masters of 


Italy and Germany in this art, had they been discov- 
And yet the 


by no means exhausted ; 


ered three centuries ago. fountains of 


fancy are and there are indi- 


cations in the constantly increasing collection of which 


we speak that brighten the future with promise. Take 
for example a coffee-pot recently designed and exe- 
cuted by this house 
thie city. 
of the 
a profanation to speak of this slender, g 


for an accomplished virtuoso of 


Never had the mystic and beneficent genie 


Arabian berry a fitter habitation. It is almost 
raceful Sara- 
cenic vase as a “ pot.” 
The delicate 
belongs to the best school of Arabesque 


Isabella's “ pot of basil” was 
less agen and fantastic diapered work 


ol the ch asing 


—or, to speak more exactly, of Mauresque—decora- 
tion; and wrought, as it is, in three tints of coior, it 
8 to the silver almost the rich, subdued effect of th 


rarest Oriental porcelains. When applied to bracelets, 


brooches, lockets, chatelaines, and the thousand and 
one exquisite adjuncts of a modern lady’s costume, 
which can be made of silver and of gold, these chem- 
ical processes can bring the sheen and shimmer of the 
precious metels into hitherto unattainable 
with the most delicate eftects of the most 


in the daintiest fabrics of the loom. It 


harmony 
etherial hues 
is hardly an 


exaggeration to say that a woman of taste and fancy 


can now match her jewelry not only with her most 
as with her most e 


diaphanous and airy as well aumptu- 


ous robes, but with the seasons of the year, and almost 


day.—(Com.] 


< 


vith the hours of the 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 

** The Blood is the Life.” When this source 
is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-producing 
effects are visible in many shapes. The multi 
farious forms in which it manifests itself would 
form subjects upon which I might write volumes. 
But as all the varied forms of disease 
pend upon bad blood are cured, or best treated, 


which de 


by such medicines as take up from this fluid and 
excrete from the system the noxious elements, 
it is not of practical importance that I should 
describe each For instanve, medical authors 


desc 


ribe about fifty varieties of skin disease 
require for similar 
it is of no practical utility to know 
just what name to apply to a certain form of 
skir 1 lise ase how 
Then ag 


kinds of 


swellings 


ut 


as they all their cure very 


treatment, 
so you know best to cure it 
rain 1 mig and describe various 
scrofulous 


rhit go on 
white 
, enlarged glands, and ulcers of vary- 
appearance; might describe how virulent 
poison may show itself in various forms of erup 
iions, ulcers, throat, tumours, et« 

but as all these various appearing manifestatior 

of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain of 
life, and skin, buovant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of consti 
tution will all return to us. For this purpose 
Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical 
Purgative Pellets are pre- 


sores, fever sores, 


ing 


sore bony 


good digestion, a fair 


and 
eminently the articles 


Discovery 


needed. They are warranted to cure Tetter, 
Salt-Rheum, Scald Head, St Anthony's Fire, 
Rose Rash, or Ervysipelas, Ring-Worms, Pim- 


ples, Blotches, Spots, 
Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Rou 
ulous Sores and Swellings, 
Swellings, Tumors, Old Sores or Swellings, Af 
fections of the Skin, Throat, and Bones, and U1 
cers of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, and Lungs. 


Eruptions, Pustules; Boils, 
gh Skin, Seurf, Serof 
Fever Sores, White 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
i] EAFNESS AND CATARREHE, —A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 








0) 1 od 


AM; eh y MEDICAL 


Gove Mn scovERY 


cures all tare from the worst Scrofula to 
a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or etter, Pimples on wo Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and ‘Liver Com- 
plaint, Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blvod or mercurial treatment. 
sy its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening couch, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
by all Druggists).5 BR. V. PIERC E, M. 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GASOLINE 


FOR 


GAS MACHIN 


Gravity Care- 
fully prepared and for 
sale to the trade or con- ~ 
sumers in quantities to 
suit. 


Hudson River 
Oil Works, 


Office, 120 Maiden Laue. 





, 80 to 90. 


TORWICH 


Colle 


UNIVERSITY. —A Military 
Preparatory = College Courses, $300. 








Iutor’s ¢ *, $600 per y : Tuition, ~~ and W ash. 
ng. Add s Pror. CH AR LES DOLE, Northfield, Vt 
’ BEST ““ELASTIC TRI og (for 
pture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Cc 44 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail They also sell the best “‘ Elastic Stockings” tor 
—\ l veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic supporting 


ling Belts. Apply to the “m in pe rson or by letter 


LADIES careful of 
their feet always wear 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Shoes, and buy none | 
# MAE other. A dark line 
around the sole near the 


edge shows where the channel is cut. 
Make your dealer get 


No more ragged 
them tor you. 


Loveloy’s New Style 
* GLASS CUTTER 


soles, 








AND PUTTY KNIFE 
Cuts glass be otter than : dia- 
mond | I have 
Any ‘ ca it 
Genk to ¥ ir address on receipt ( 


of 50 cents and stamp by . 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY <) # 

229 Washington 8t., (5 
Mass. 





Boston, - - - 


Bookwalter Engine. 
The lowest-priced good Engine 
ever constructed; Boiler & Engine 
made of the best Charcoal Iron, 
Compact, substantial, economical, 
and easily-managed; Boiler, Gov- 
ernor, Pump, and all Trimmings 
complete for running at low price 
of (boxing excepted): 

; Horse Power $250 00 

4 ad nae B00 00 
. Ce Delivered on Cars at Shops. 
FOOSE & JAYNE, 


109 Linerty Srreet, New York. 
HENRY CAPT, 
Watch Manufacturer, 
GENEVA, 


Has transferred his Repair Department to 
L.C. LAMBELET, No. 19 John St., N.Y. 
New address will be advertised a 


PARASOLS 





8 8000 a8 We re-open. 





Flewant Goods’ Novel Styles!' 


MILLER, Manuracrurer, 


Ave,, cor, 22d St. 1125 Broadway, 
bet. 25th & 26th Sts, 


REPAIRING AND COVERING, 
' : 


6th 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Base-Ball and all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sports and Games. One hundred and fifty color 
L/instrationa, Price 10c. Address 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


STEWART’s 
SLATES MARBLE MANTEL 


S“rEn,» “HAND WITHOUT A 





MAS- 
art of taking down Lectu res, 
may be attained in a few hour 
postpaid, for %5 cents, by HAPPY HOURS 
COMP ANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


EAP me m COC a 


AVES TIM Hol ITS ANY 


#, by which the 
a , triala, &c. 


N » ONLY wean N. BY Al 0g 
! GEO. F. HAWKES. 63 he . 1 


Qix BRILLIANT OROIDE Se x Hie 


ES for da Six Ch 
G. E. SMITH, 


35 Broadway, N Y. ?. "0. het ston 
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One Grand Cash Gift - - « 
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LAST CHANCE) GED, W. READ & 00, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 


AN EASY FORTUNE! | AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT | 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 3 1st, 1874. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


| One Grand Cash Gift - - <= 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - <- «= 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 650,000 
@ne Grand Cash Gift - <- -« 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 
100 Cash Gifts, 
240 Cash Gifts, 
500 Cash Gifts, 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 


100 each, 50,000 
50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - = = $ 5000 
Halves = = = «= - - 25 00 
Tenths,oreach Coupon - « 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = §0000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
4IBRARY Be IL SUILDING, I AUISVILL LE, Ky, 


GRANDE MAISON: 
DE BLANC, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS, 


Manufacturers of 


- UBLIC 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN'S 
COSTUME! ye 


S SHIRTS, 





BChinva | A 


That splendid New Field Gone which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 


we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules | 


on application. 


and full de —~ cription, free to any one, 
WES Worcester, Mass, 


& LEE GAME CO,, 


‘Fae’ Laneage Caries, 


I. LANGUAGE PRIMER: 

ners’ Lessons in Grammar and Composition. 
A.M., 
in the University cf 


being Begin- 
By WiLt1am Swinton, Professor of 
the English Language 

(In Press.) 


II. LANGUAGE LESSONS: an Intro- 

ductory Grammar and Composition for In- 
By WIL- 
Flexible Cloth, 50 


California, 


termediate and Grammar Grades. 
LIAM Swinton. 12mo, 


cents. 


III. SCHOOL COMPOSITION : 
Advanced Language Lessons for Grammar- 
Schools. By 
Flexible (¢ loth, 


being 
Witiuam Swixton. 12mo, 
50 cents. 


av. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE: 
the Results of Modern Philology. 
LIAM 


based on 
By Wi- 
Flexible Cloth, 75 


Swinton. 12mo, 


cents. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SF- A Pull Descriptive Circular of Hanrea's Lan- 


nt on ipplication 


GRAND BIELE COMBINATION 


SERIFA a 


Represents in One Handsome Prospectus, 
paper, printing, illustrations, stvles of binding, &c., of 
Over Illustrat «i Explanatory Bible, Brown’s Seif- Inter- 
preting Bible, Pictorial German Bible, and Approved 
German and English Catholic Bibles, FIVE of the | 


Finest and mont Salable Bibles ever offered to 


$250,000 | 





2,000 each, 100,000 | © 
1,000 each, 100,000 | 
500 each, 120,000 











186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. y. 
Always on hand FU LL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 

gw~ Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orde rs by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


‘ “The LITTLE MONITOR” SEWING-MACHINE 
- The Greats 
Achievement of th: 
Age. No Shuttl 
no Bobbin, no re 
winding of Thread, 
Uses the Commer. 
<cial Spool direct 






















makes the “ Lock 
Stitch, "’the'‘Chain 
Stitch,” and the 


Ornamental “ Ca- 
Peble Stitch.” Lib. 

Zeral Discounts to 
moood and reliable 
Agents. Send for 
a Circular. 


—_ ee, 
G. [-DULANEY 800, 7691 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Kal, bali & CO. 


aoniemiedl and Proprietors of the 


Walking JWfotion 


TREADLE 


FOR 


Sewing-Machines, 


“SAPP’S PATENT,” 
IMPROVED. 

235 SUPERIOR STREET, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 

This gre sat sanitary invention is recommended by the 

most distinguished physic ians, as removing the cause 

of injury to those who use the Sewing-Machine, and 

making its use a pleasant and healthful exercise. Its 

stationary heel and alternate toe motion give perfect 

rest to the body. It is simple, strong, and silent. 

SB Agents Wanted in all unoccupied Territory. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely pi acked, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to de 


THREE SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 
OF BOUND MUSIC. 


ORCAN AT HOME! 


Great variety of the best and most popular, and not 
ifficult pieces for Reed Organs. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


All the best Strauss Music. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. 


Contains a large number of exceedingly well chosen 
ieces, vocal and instrumental. Price of each book, 
2.50 in Boards ; $3.00 in Cloth ; $4.00 Full Gilt. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for all 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, #6 


WOODWARD'S | piitna petaite sci 


tions, and Estimates, WELVE 
ARCHITECT. \ Do.ars, ' benno 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | six Dotrars 
STAIRBUILDER. f postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Dowians, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) esac. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
Established 1858. 











alers. 











TRADE MARK PATENTED. 
The best and cheapest apne in the 


world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION .— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 


ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 


¢@~ Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
R. €. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

Stationers, New York. 
ye Send for Circular, con- 

|x, 
<i taining testimonials, & 

\ TANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by all druggists. 
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: . : the American pe Full of Helpful and Ex- | Great Excitement !—Needle-Threading Thim- 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, | THE TOLL- GATE! Prize Picture sent free! An in- pametory, matte r, Splendidly I Hasta d. AGENTS | Sh bles. Money rapidly made. Agents wanted ev- 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address | ge nious gem! 60 objects to find! | f NTRY sation” tim Addre «s JOHN E, oxy why ere tee teeeeeeenein Whe Ot ORER, 

. MRS, M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrano, N. Y, | PorrE R & ¢ 0., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa | _ P. SLENSBY. 50 Grand Street, N. ¥. 
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* STATUARY. 


‘ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop!”’ 





A new design for the 
lawp. Guarant ced to stand 
tk weather Figure life- 


size Vase of iron for earth 


Price £50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, #15. 
nta for Llus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven vo Fit any Fiever, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 


Inclose 10 ce 


is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nt the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two hes above the fullest part of the 
chest und for ¢ iren, straight around the “dy 
und he arms 
The following Patterns are n w ready 
Vol, V. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER.... : No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, ¢ el 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke yht Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers = ¢ 
LADY'S POSTILION BASQI E WRAPPER * @ 
ALBER' VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (fo oy 
from 4 to 12 yea . * © 
GERTLES Ans LINGERIE French Yoke 
Ss ht Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
¢G wh , oo 
HIG HI AND Si IT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “* 39 
> E, Hy in Cay Open-front Overt 
sined Skir "* 39 


FULI ‘DRESS TOILE TTE (Low-Necked Basque 


Ww tha ecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
ERS ac = & 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST POLOMAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt s 4) 
GIRL'S WAR DROB E, Sac jue, Sailor Blouse 
1 Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 


w-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
for girl from 2 to 13 years old » * BB 
SLELVELESs JACKET W ALKING St {T “* 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT "i 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 94 











BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUT! “ 98 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT / “* 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING STIT. . “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front “ @ 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt “ 45 
SING Hye ~~4 | ~ Aga eran ith Short 
P “ 47 
DOUBLE- BREASTED PL AIN BASQUE, with 
Ap ront and Square Back Over-skir id 
L ae Wa lking Skirt aA = € 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT “ 2 
WAT _ PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
‘ f “ 50 
TIGHT 1 177 TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED 
INGOTE Hol SE DRESS “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with ¢ pe, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old - 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTHS WARDROBE, eae Cue vat, Don- 
e-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
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Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of “ The Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun LorHrop Mot .ey, D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” ‘ History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 
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“The greatest men are not always those whom the 
world considers such. To the world, which judges 
only by what it sees, the greatest are the most success- 
ful. History is a stage where he who is most applaud- 
ed is the best actor. That many of the players, gen- 
erally the royal ones, are puppets, the spectators do 
not perceive. The wires by which they are moved are | Fourth, Elizabeth and James, and—John of Barne- 
in unseen hands; the parts which they perform are | veld. Spain had its Duke of Lerma, France its Sully, 
prepared by unknown brains. Kings flatter them- | England its Cecil and Walsingham, and the Nether- 
selves that it is they who govern their subjects, and | lands their John of Barneveld. If he was not the 
famous captains that it is they who win battles; but | greatest man of his time, no man was greater, though 
they are mistaken. It is the favorite whom the king | one was more fortunate because more unscrupulous.” 
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centuries, the Europe of Philip the Second, Henry the 
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The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of the Centre of Africa. From 1868 to 1871.. By Dr. GEorG SCHWEINFURTH. Trans- 
lated by ELLEN E. FRewer. With an Introduction by Winwoop READE. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and with Two Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $8 oo. 
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The three great features of Schweinfurth's book are, 
first, his great contributions to the hydrography of 
Central Africa; next, his rediscovery of the Pygmies 


** * It may be imagined from the multifarious in 
terests of Dr. Schweinfurth himself how much interest 
ing matter he has collected, and to how many different 

-always thought fabulous when mentioned in the | tastes his book will appeal.—Pall Mall Gazette, London 
pages of Herodotus and the old poets; and thirdly, We have here the matured results of an accom 
the dreadful but useful light which he throws on the | plished man of science, who combines all the qualities 
slave-hunting system and the work begun for the of a good traveler with the power of conveying to 
Egyptian government by Sir Samuel Baker. Alto- | others the rich stores of information he has collected 
gether, the journey which we have cited is a most | and classified in a very agreeable form.—Ocean High- 
memorable contribution to the work of Afric ways, London. 
covery, and proves more than ever what a rich and Dr. Schweinfurth has arrived fresh from the cah- 
splendid land it is which awaits the life and light ef | nibals of Monbuttoo with human skulls and bones al- 
knowledge around those magnificent sweet-water seas | most warm from the saucepans of the savages. He 
of the “ Heart of Africa."”—London Telearaph. in even describe the sauces which these gourmands 

All persons who are really interested in Africa nse in their dainty dishes.—Nature, London. 
and in the present day their name is legion—should Dr. Schweinfurth adds to the accuracy and perspicac- 
contrive to devote themselves to an attentive perusal | ity of the trained scientific mind a charming style, 
of “‘ The Heart of Africa."—Literary World, London, admirably rendered by the translator, which carries 

Dr. Schweinfurth has unquestionably taken rank | one along through the record of his observations and 
as a leading African explorer, and the present work | of the main purpose of his expedition—animated by 
more than justifies the position assigned him by sci- | many-sided intelligence, and information by whose 
entific men. Few greater books of travel have been | extent he only is unimpressed, and guided by true 
written in our day.—GWbe, London. German thoroughness.—Spectator, London. 
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restricted 
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our inquiries In one regard the women of Ice not 1 pian 
land have obtained a completer ¢ juality thar i 
their sisters in continental Europe hey re panving 
ceive exactly the same education as the men d , s, the S 
here are no schools.in the island naturally, as rh 
families live mostly a dozen miles apart, and in uginable he 
struction is therefore given by the father to his strand; inland 
sons and daughters alike and together, the priest hind it, miles aw 
where there is a priest—sometimes adding a They had no 
little Latin or Danish hus the gir? learns all | miles, and told us 
her parents can teach her, and is as good an itor for months 
arithmetician and as familiar with the Sagas as | bright and cl 


AT RECESS 
her brot! Accomplishm f course. at t did 1 
] ‘ ell out if q! pat gz, 1 ‘ t 
only from the diffi fy iring the mate ‘ ! 
| } be tl I lly nothing to pa nl 
iA g.? « lom g } " f} +} 
( ] | ha I roo! I | the 

i iT T A { 

imp of transporting a piano over rock r fort 
and bogs on the back of a pony Nevertheless, und held f 
we found in a remote house (a good wooder mixture of 
house, by-the-way) upon the coast, where we land and the 
were hospitably entertained for a day and night foreign cay 
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ertul 


nel 





by means of 
it Iphur, 
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488 
THE FIRST CONVERT, 

O» ige 487 is a picture for the encourage- 
ment of every Sunday-school boy and girl in the 
la ‘* How shall we double our numbers 7” is 
, tion very easily answered—let every one 
! nother It may be very hard work to get 
that to go, but keep trying, and you must 

ieceed Che poor little ragged girl in our pi 
ture dow made all sorts of excuses at first 

‘hadn't any hat or shoes fit to wear,” her 
clothes were not decent, ‘the better-dressed 
children would make fun of her,” and many other 
reasons she proba- 
bl ive, but ihe iit 
I m nar pe 
l 1 he en 
dea s, and 1 the 
end was victorious 


How many boys and 
rl ive willing to 


follow her ex unple? 
SIR PETER LELY. 
Tue town of So 


est, in the old G 


man circle of W 


pictn | ncient 
plac n 
to ens in tray 
elk | vee Cr 
log 1 Han ! 
The Lely was born 
in 1618 

Nagel savs that 
Lel ithe t poor 
milita flicer, b 
the surname l 
wh i hi 1 18 
known I m 
mon story runs that 
the family name was 
Van d Ka that 
th in lich 
the i 1 dwelt 
wa ited th 
a i | lily o 
Lilie i that Cap 
tain Van d Fae 
becam kn nh i 
the ¢ iptain of ¢t he 
Lily Lhe objec 
tl t this Sto 
ry is that neither 
in Altdeutsch, Mit 
teldeu h Ober 


deutsch, nor in mod- 
ern German does 
“Lely” mean “lily.” 
It was probably Pe- 
ters mother’s name, 
added to that of the 
husband, as is the 
fashion on the Con 
tinent at the present 


Lely was at first 
rather a painter of 
history and of land 
scapes than of por 
traits. ‘There was 
no one to rival or 
follow him in the 
two former depart 
ments of art. Van- 
dyck, in portrait 
ure, was held to bea 
master not to be su 
passed Lely nev 
erih less re rlved 
to pursue the path 
by w hich Vandvy« k 
had earned golden 
reputation and en 
c hanted the world, 
ihe ma terpieces of 
Vandyck moved the 
pulses of his heart 
and fired his aspira 


tions. Lely proba 
bly never stood at 
his easel without 


his mind dwelling 
on the reat artist 
he 


whom idopted as 


his mastet When 


he grew rich enough 
he bought Van 

dyck for study 
and fol increase 
ot wefulness to 
his ho “ When 
he looked at other 
men labors he 
me ivred them by 
Vandyck. Thehigh 
est praise h could 
prive is That's 
the nearest to Van 


dyck of any thing 
{ have seen since I 
came to England ;” 
and this praise he 
gave to Mary Beale. 
Lely was very soon at court. The earlik 
work in portraiture on which Lely was empl 
in England was in copying Vandyck That 
portrait of Charles the First with his little son 
James, which Evelyn saw in 1658 at Northum- 
, and which he describes as ‘*‘ the 


| f our blessed King id the Duke of York, 
und Lely's work, was in fact Lely’s admira 
ble one of the late pieces by Vandyck 
From such work he passed to original efforts 
Ile to be en not only in Aldersgate Street 
nd Drury Lane, painting the ladies of those 
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and similar aristocratic places, but In more ex- 
clusive Whitehall, with the king and queen sit 
ting before him, graciously condescending to be 
limned, 

Lely acquired more money and contemporary 
fame by his female portraits than by those of 
men. In his flattery to old female sitters he has 
scarcely been outdone by Lawrence or by Ross. 
His flattery (let it be avowed) trenched on cari 
cature. His second portrait of Catherine of 
Braganza, when old, in a chemise relieved by a 
broad scarf, has been not inappropriately de- 
scribed as looking more like a bloated child 
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cheated of a box of sugar-plums than a corpu- | 


lent, middle-aged, ill-used woman. 

After Lely established himself in Covent Gar- 
den, in 1662, his pupils could not have much 
profited by the study of their master, if he was as 
reserved to all as he is said to have been to Green- 
hill and Buckshorn. He would not permit them, 
we are told, to see him mix his colors, to observe 
how he laid them on, nor how he marked or 
distributed them with his pencil. They were 
obliged, so goes the story, to watch him by 
stealth, and peep at him from hiding-places. On 
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the other hand, we learn from Vertue’s MSS. 
that the two Beales, brother and sister, were al- 
lowed to look over Sir Peter as he worked, and 
even to criticise him most freely, that from his 
explanations they might learn to snatch graces 
of their own when before their own easels in the 
street hard by. For the portraits of Charles the 
Second and his queen Lely received one hundred 
pounds, 

In the estimation of Pepys, Lely was fund of 
a pompous way of living. The Lord Keeper 
Guilford found him a perfect gentleman. Lely 
conversed so charmingly on his own art that his 


ages 


ue 


oT ‘i <7 
hae | 
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hearers, if they could not become, by listening, 
infallible judges, at least fell in love with the art 
itself, and had a longing to buy pictures. Lely 
knew the history of his art better than he knew 
any other history; and he had the materials of 
knowledge curiously arranged for the sake of ref- 
He cut out of the Colonna Trajani all 
the historical part, ‘‘ contenting himself with so 
much, and no more, as touched the profession of 
a painter, without that of a scholar.” Pepys, 
who tells us this, calls Lely ‘‘a proud man and 
full of state,’’ because Pepys saw ‘‘ in what pomp 


erence, 
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Lely’s table was laid,” in his house in Covent 
Garden, ** for himself to go to dinner.” Pepys 
was astounded at the extent of Lely’s practice, 
Lely’s portrait of the Earl of Sandwich had in 

spired Pepys with a desire to have a copy of the 
work. ‘The painter answered that his time was 
fully engaged for the next three weeks. Subse- 
quently, when the Duke of York had given Lely 
a commission to paint the duke’s flag-captains, 
one of those heroes, Sir William Penn, accom- 
panied Pepys to arrange for a sitting. Lely was 
so ** full of work” that ‘‘he was fain to take his 
table-book out to see how his time is appointed, 
and appoints six 
days hence for him 
to come, between 
seven and eight in 
the morning.” Ata 
later period, Lely’s 
hours for work were 
from nine to four; 
and he was very 
independent in his 
bearing with the no- 
blest and proudest 
of his sitters. If 
the most imperious 
duke or most way- 
ward duchess failed 
to appear at thetime 
appointed, Lely, or 
Lely’s porter, would 
transfer the name 
of the offender to 
the bottom of the 
artist's list of en- 
gagements, and the 
transgressor had to 
submit. 

Among Lely’s lat 
est productions was 
his best-known por 
trait of the second 
Duchess of York. 
The duchess sat for 
it previous to the 
journey which she 
made to Scotland in 
company with the 
duke. She is, more- 
over, in her habit 
as she lived; in a 
dress of scarlet and 
gold, with a tucker 
and under-sleeves 
of the fairest lawn. 
Over the shoulders 
and bosom there is a 
**cataract’ of beau- 
tiful hair, falling 
from the most class- 
ical of heads. A 
scarf of blue (the 
edges of gold and 
pearls) crosses the 
dress obliquely, rests 
in rich profusion in 
the lap, and de- 
scends in copious 
folds of drapery to 
the ground. She 
is sitting in one of 
Lely’s best garden 
beneath a 
tree entwined by 
roses and honey- 
suckles. The por- 
trait is remarkable 
fer its feminine dig- 
nity and its sweet 
expression. It was 
painted as a gift to 
the Duke of Rothes, 
who was to be the 
host of the royal pair 
in Scotland, and it 
is still one of the 
chief ornaments of 
Leslie House. This 
portrait is probably 
the very last of the 
works which Lely 
lived to finish. It 
was begun in the 
year 1679, and the 
career of the great 
artist was then draw- 
ing toa close. In 
the following Febru- 
ary (1680) a young 


scenes, 


lady of great fame, 
rank, and beauty 
was sitting to him 
in his room in 
Covent Garden 
Elizabeth, daughter 
of Josceline, Earl 
of Northumberland, 
and wife of Lord 
Ogle, whom she had 
married in the pre- 
vious November, 
when she was only 
fourteen years of 
age. She was aft- 
erward contracted 
to **Tom of ten 
thousand,” Thynne of Longleat, and was subse- 
quently Duchess of Somerset. One of the first 
portraits painted by Lely in England was that 
of her father, Josceline, Earl of Northumberland, 
when the earl was a little boy. His last, but 
unfinished, portrait was that of Josceline’s daugh- 
ter. While engaged upon it the pencil slipped 
from his hand, and a fit of apoplexy closed the 
career of this great painter forever. He died 
the same day; and his enemies said that he died 
all the sooner at hearing his doctor speak in 
praise of Kneller ! 
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